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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this case study is to describe and 
interpret the process through which State^levei policy decisions are 
aiade f^ct the public schools of Tennessee. The report begins vith a 
brief treat man t of the socioeconomic environnent and t^ie political 
cultur^^ within irhich education takes place. State governicental 
arraogeoients for public school policymaking are then described. Next, 
State policy decisions in four educational issue areas are reviewed 
to illustrate the operation of the system, following whiqh, the 
essential relationships and perceptions of the various actors are 
analyzed. An interpretation of the policymaking process and of the 
behavior of those who participate in the process concludes ttie case 
study* The data for the study were derived froi| interviews, 
questionnaires, documents, and secondary sources. The research took 
place during 1972 and early 1973. (Author) 
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This report one of twelve case studies growing oui of the Educational 
Governance Project. In addition, two m^jor reports^ a comparative analysis 
across states and jn explication of alternative models of state governance of 
education, are in Preparation. The Governance Project began in January, 
1972 ^nd is to be completed in August, ^97^. The work was funded by the 
U. S. Office of Education under Titlo V ^Section 5^5^ of the Elernentary and 
Secondary Education Act ''OEG-0-73-0^99K The Policy "toard for the Project 
V/3S composed of three chfef state school officers: Martin W. Essex of Ohio^ 
Jack P. Mix of Georgia, and Ev;ald B, tlyquist of New York, with the State of 
Ohio serving 3s fiscal agent. An Advisory Committee composed of eleven 
persons concerned with general and educational governance also served the 
project. Contract for the work was let Lo tlie College of Education, The 
Oh^o State University and Roald Compbel I and Tim Ha^zoni , Jr, were 
the d i recT:Qrs . 

The activity which is the subject of thii» report v/as supported in whole 
or in part by the U, S, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare, However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the S, Office of Education^ and no 
official endorsement by the U. S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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INTROOUCTtON 



The purpose of thJs case :jtudy is to provide €\ description and inter- 
prctatFon of the procc?>s through which state-level policy decis^ons dre 
n^de for the [)ub)ic schools of Tennessee, The report begins with d brief 
trcatiTient of tfie see i oecono'ni c environn.cnt and politic^il culture in which 
education t^ikes piaco, Stc^tc governiT>cn tti 1 arrangements for pub I ic school 
policy TMking are then described, Ne?<t, state policy decisions in four 
educjticnjl issue oreos are revlevved to illustrate the operation of the 
systc'i, FollcX'Mpg tliis, the essential re I a 1 1 one^h Ips jnd perceptions of 
the different dctorf ar"e .in£i!v:^cd. An interpretation of the pot icy- 
mokJng process and the behavior of the actors who participate concludes 
the case study. The ddto for this case study were derived fron interviews, 
quest i anna I res , documents j 3nd seconda r-y sources, ' The rei>e£i rch took p i ace 
during 197^- ^rid early 1973 ^nd ^houfd be interpreted wKhin that tiae 
f ra^ie , 
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SECTION I 

CONTEXT FOR STATE EDUC^aiOM POLICY MAKING 

Education poUcy making does not occur Independent of environmental 
forces. To underst^ind ttiis process requires that sonie attention be directed 
towc.ir[l the setting in which tt takes place. Thus » the geographic^ socio- 
uconomicj and politict^l characteristics of Tennessee are the concerns of 
this first section, 

Gcogr.iphy and Natural Resources 

Long^ narrow^ and a pa ra 1 lo I ogran rn shapo^ Tennessee extends over i*00 

ni les fron the Appalachian Mountains on the east to the Mississippi River 

on the west. From north to south Itj greatest width is 110 miles, Tennessee 

ranks 3^th ^^mong the American states in total Und and water area with ^l^lUk 

2 

square miles of surface. The state Is divided geographically Into three 
naj or sect inns. Eos t Tenn e ssee contains three phy s i ograp^» i c sub- reg i ons : 
(\) the Unaka and Great Smoky Mountains, f2'i the Great V.illey of the 
Tennessee River, and i^ 3^ some of the C'jTbertand Plateau, Mj djilQ Tennessee 
has three phys i ograr^li i c sub-regions M> much of the Cu^iberland Plateau, 
(2) the Central {or Nashville) 8gs i n, and (3) t^-e Hirjf^iand Rim around the 
r-iasm. W'jst Tennessee is co^n^^osed of the (M Western Tennessee River 
Valley an^ r 2^ the Mississippi Ploori Plain, These three regions form the 
has i ^ for the main poiitical divisions of the state, known as "grar*^ Hivi- 
s i ons ."^ 



TluoutjIiouL much of Tennessee's history faming and the processiag of 
products fron the soil have provided o livelihood for a niajorUy of its 
residerUs, Soils in the niountafn regions are generally rocky, while those 
in the Gre^it Valley and Cumberland Plateau are of varyiny fertility. But 
much of the Highland Rim an^J Central Bcisin is quite fertile, and the most 
P roduct ive soli is In the Mississippi Plains reg i on , C 1 Imote in the state 
IS uSj^My favorable for agr i cu 1 1 l re-- the average temperature is 60*^ F, 
The growing season ranges from about 150 days in the mountain regir;ns to 
over 220 days in West Tennessee, 

The principal c^sh crops are tobacco, cotton, soybeans, corn, and live- 
stock. Tennessee is the leading dairy state in the South and ranks par* 
ticj^arly high in the production of hogs. Memphis is one of the leading 
cottonseed processing centers in the vi^orld. Forestry products arc among 
the state ^ s important nat u ra I resources , Tennessee is the South* s I ead i ng 
producer of hardvnfoods, ^nd in the softwood category the statft has 60 per 
cent of the nation's commercial red cedar. Finally, Tennessee is important 
ar.tong the Southern states in r^neral production, the f:OSt noteworthy being 
1 i me s tone , norb \ e, z i nc , r,oa i , phosphate , coppe r , tind c I ay , 

Soc ioeconor'Ti c Resourcijs 

j^ndus t r i a ! i ;:at i on 

Traditionally, nore than 50 per cent of the nanuf ac t ur i ng activity in 
Tennessee h^is been located in 5 urban counties: (0 Shelby (Memphis), 
(2) Davidson (NG'jhviMe), (3) Hani 1 ton (Chattanooga), (^) Sullivan (Kings- 
port and Bristol), -md (5) Knox (Kn<:)xv i 1 le) * The industrialization and 
urbanisation of tbesi* areas has been 3 mojor development during the last 
50 yearSp Tennessee ranks hiqh o^-^ong the states in the production of knit 
goods , chc^r^u c-.:^1 s , synt het i c f i bni- : ( rayon) , I unbe r product S , col ton seed 
product s , ^nd f ■ jo J ^v^ I V ; ti i r ed v ro.luct s , 



In respect to the percentage of v^orkers in select categories, Tennessee 
showed the following distribution in 1970:^ 

Tenmesseo United Stat es 

White collar workers ^^VTs^' ^8.2/ 

6!ue collar workers ^2,3/ 35.9'^ 

Farn wurkers 3-8'' 3^''^ 

Service workers }2.5/ 12.8/ 

As Is clear fron these figures, Tennessee has fewer white collar workers than 

the Htit IohlS I ave rage and a co r respond I ng 1y h i gher numbe r of blue collar workers , 

A recent research study characterized Tennes^ee^s socioeconomic pattern 

in t hese woros : 

EconOfiM ca 1 I y , Tennessee is often pictured as a rural state 
depeni.^ent on sma \ \ sc^ I e fa tti i ng : but this cone t us Ion I s not 
wholly satisfactory, for the state as a whole has a rather varied 
soc I oecononu c pattern. Much of West and HJddle Tennessee is 
rural farrslanj^ but an iricreasing amount of urbanisation and in- 
dustrial 1 1: at 1 on is devel opi ng < The Sequa t ch i e Valley of M 1 dd le 
dnd £a^>t Tennessee has been prinjrlly a mining area for decades. 
Upper East Tennessee Is becornnq highly industrialized. The 
rrrajor me t ropo li tan centers of Tennessee are similar to urbanised 
areas anywhere In the country,^ 

A review of the i ndus t r i a I i t Ion of Tennessee would be Jncomplete 
without sor:,e enphasrs and detaFis on the impact of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) on thi? state*s ecnnoiiy. Before the coming of TVA, the 
Tennessc^o Valley was an undu rdevc t oped accn, with a relatively low level of 
agricultural and inviust^ui! deve 1 np^ri nt . The people of the Valley were 
generaMy poor, nciny of then oubsi^tlnq on a casfi iricor'-;i? of less than $100 
a year.^ For generations the ftirn ho"^es of i he region had been lighted 
with ke rosene 1 a^ips , ce fr i ge ra t i on wa^ 1 ack i ng , and e I ec t r i c app 1 T anccs 
had been virtually non-existent. In 1933 the area Staved by TVA consumed 
h^j'^e clecttlcTty -it o rate 17 per cent below thr nat»r>?Mil average. Within 
{\ two year F>eriod, af'.er the co-'^p f c. 1 1 Ofi of TVA, liu-ie u'^o nad grown to 77 
per cent above the ntitional avcrac*?. 
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Widu^lridl fi^ip loynien t in the retjion servod by TVA increased from 
220,000 vorki^rs in 1929 to VfO,000 in 1953, an increase of 99 per cent, 
Inconc in tho: rcqlLifi {ran ru<3nu Fcic tu r i ncj gvQu from $226,000,000 in 1929 to 
$1,363,000,000 in 1953, a jrowth of 502 per cent. The selection of O.ik 
Ridc^e tis the site of a plont which vms to have 0 Targe share in the pro- 
duct! on of the 3t0fn borr.b was due ch ie F ^ y to the ava liability of TVA povve r , 
In addition to industrialization and flood control, soil conservation, 
re fo res ta t ! on ^ and fertilizer |:>roduction have benefited from the TVA project. 

Tennessee's population oF 3*923,637 ranks 17th among tfie 50 states and 
5th aT:ion9 the 12 Southeastern states.'^ From }%0 to 19/0 the population 
of Tennessee <irevv by \0 per cent. This growth was slightly below the 
national average (13.3 Per cent) .^nd ranked Tennessee among the 12 
Southeastern states. During tfic 1^60-1970 decade the white population in 
Tennessee Increased 10.3 per cent j but the black popuMtion increased only 
7.6 per ct^nt. As of 1970, 16. I \:cr cent ;>f the Tennessee population was 
black; this ranked T^^nnessee 10th oniung the 50 states^ and 9th among the 12 
Southeastern stoles. Moreover, the percentage of v/hites in Tennessei3 rose 
f ron 76.2 n 1900 to 33-9 in 1970^ while the black oopultition decreased from 
23*8 r>er cent to I6.I per cent in that t ir^e period xis ^hown in Tcible K 

Tlic sj^e of the bl-jck population in e^-icfi of the three grand divisions 
va r ? es no rked 1 y . I n I960 ( f i gures not aVrM 1 <ib l e for 1 970) , Wes t Tennessee 
(Accounted for 58. 6 p^r cent of the black f>opulatjon. Middle Tennessee for 
2A.3 per cent, and E.jst Tennessee for =6.6 per cent.^* in 1970, ^97,000 of 
the 621,000 biacks i ri Tf^nnessce Hved m urban areas. RtJral bkicks were 
concent r^i ted in those arccis of Middle and West Tennessee where cotton 
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farming wds important, Slielby County (Memphis) in the extreme western part 
of the stdte contains about 'tO per cent of the State's black residents. 

TABLE I 



POPULATION IN TENNESSEE BY RACE; 1900-1970 







Number 


Per 


Numbe r 


Per 


Year 


Tot.ll 


Wh i te 


Cent 


8l3ck 


Cent 


1900 


2,020.616 


I ,5'tO,l86 


76,2 


i480,'i30 


23,8 


1910 


2,18if,789 


1.711 ,U32 


78,3 


't73.357 


21,7 


1920 


2,337,885 


1 ,885,993 


80,7 


tt51 ,892 


!9.3 


1950 


2,616.556 


2, 138,6Mt 


81,7 


't77,912 


18.3 


19^0 


2,915,8'H 


2,^406,906 


82,5 


508.935 


17.5 


1950 


3,291.718 


2,760.257 


83,9 


531 ,^461 


16. 1 


!9&0 


3.567,089 


2.977,753 


83,5 


589.336 


16,5 


1970 


3.923,687 


3.293.930 


83.9 


621 ,261 


16, i 


SOURCE: B'J[cau 


of the Census- 


tg/O Census of 


the Populat ion. 





Althoucjh Tennessee's population hos increaso^l in erich decciJe since 1900^ 

Its rote of qrnwth is tieclininc^. And from 1960-1970 Tennessee showed a -1,3 

net total migration rote. It hos been su99ested by ^evcrcil tiuthorities that 

tills trend is likely to prove very det r in^ento I to the ^tote. According to 

one such observer: 

The greatest prop^)rt lonal loss of population has been anong 
people between ihi^ ages of 20-^^, in the x-}Obt productive years 
of their lives, A qreat many of these departed citizens of 
Tennessee or*j qua H f i ed for sk i I led and seni i -t^k i Hed I abor . 
This neans that the stote bears the expense of cvlucating children 
from wiion it receives no retirrn rn productivity, ,,.Such a 
i,lccrease TTiight lead to a contraction of loca^ f^arkcts, an abon- 
donfuent of farms and hories, aivl ultimately a ri .e in the average 
aqc of the Citi/enry^ with a heavier proportion of old people in 
a dependent relation to the st3te. None of th*.'.'^ things could 
produce a happy economic or socioi condition for Tennessee, 

Turning now to school enrollrnt^nt qiov-jth. In the fall of 1971 Tennessee^s 

Dublic school enrnlh-ent was 896,913- '^^^^^ estlriaicd enro-llnent for ^972 was 

938 p 000 . 'Js i nu t iie 1 972 enro 1 1 mcnt nro Jec t ion , Tennessee shows 3 growth 



rote of 10,6 piT <.t;[it in public elernenttiry tind secondary school enroMrvient 

since the 1 96 1-62 ^c hoo 1 yc^ r >io\\'C^c r , enroMnent g ro^vth in 39 other 

states wjs grctiter th^in that in Ter^ncssee over the past decade. Some 
selected comparisons nf enrollnent growth bet'ween the years 196'-62 ond 
l971"/2 i-ire shown below 

C ent o f _J n ^/^ ^^^^se Rank 

rJevod.ii ^' 93.7 ^ 1 

United Stote^s 26.0 Average 

Tennessee fO,6 ^0 

West Vi rgini.i - 7-7 50^^ 

In 1970, 58 per cent of Tennessee's population wos classified as living 

in urban cireas, while '+2 pur cent was classified as I rvfng fn rural areas. 

The four largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) contained 

more than half of the state's total population as ^hov/n below: 

Chattanooga , Tennessee-Georg to 30'f , 927 pe rsons 

Kno>;vine 'tOO,337 persons 

Nemph i s , Tennessce-A rk.^nsos 770, ) 20 pe rsons 

NashviMe, Oavidson S^lJOO persons 

In >,"ontrast to her Southern neighbors, Tennessee has four cities with 

over 100,000 population. While the state contains both large and snail 

cities, It has only four cities In the it r Jd ! e-s t ited category (25,000-50,000). 

Table 2 rlTustrates how Tenncsst'e corp^ires rKitionally vjith regard to urban 

popu I a t f on . 

TABLE 2 

URBAN POf>ULATlO^ IN TErlNESSr.E A:iD StLECTEO STATES, 1370 



States f^er Lent Urbin Flank 



Ca 1 i forn \a 90.0 I 

United States 73.5 Aver^ige 

Tennessee 5B.8 3^ 

Vermont 32.2 50 



SOURCE: 1972 -ItA Konkifig of thci States. 
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Educat ion 

The median schoo] years co:ripleted for the Tennessee population was 10,6 
years in 1970, ^ figure s i gni f i c^^nt 1 y below the nation^^l average ot" 12,1 
years. In 1970, for persons 25 years and older, ^4l,8 per cent of Tennesseans 
had completed ye^^rs of high school or more compared with a national average 
of 52.3 P^'i' cent. While blacks were lower than whites in percentage of those 
who had completed k years of high school or noro, the schooling levels of 
both groups increased substant 1 1 1 y between I96O end 1970 as shovm fn 
Toble 3. 

TABLE 3 

fERCENTAGE 0^" TENNESSEE RESIDENTS WHO HAD COMPLETED 
U YFARS OF HIGH SCHOOL OR MORE, I960 AMD 1970 



1960 1970 



Whites 33.2 ^^.5 

Blacks \^\.2 2U.5 



SOURCE; I9?0 U.S. Census uf ihc Populotion. 

The inprovement in Tennessee f rt^sn 1960-1970 with respect to rredian 
years of school completed cncouraq 1 ni.], Nonetheloss, it Is important to 
note that Tenne'^see is still belovv iviost slates in terr.s of ninth graders 
who eventu^^My gra^^uote from hiqh ^c^kk^L This is ^?vidont from Tt^btc 

TABLE h 

PUBLIC HfGH SCHOOL GRADUATfS IN 1970*71 AS ^^fR C^NT 
OF PUeilC SCHOOL NiNTH Gf^ADcRS lU FAIL OP I967 



States Per Cont Rank 



M I nnesota 91^5? ^ 

UnUe^J Slates 78.7 Average 

Tennessee 72.3 1 

Mississippi 59.^* 

SOUTU ~" NEA">o"nViVrj\ nf t>a^ 'S r <.j t Vs I 97> 
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As is shown in TcHblc ^, Tennessee ranks ^flst nationally In the per- 
centage of ninth graders g raducH t i ng from high school. The state's ranking 
of Uth amofiq the 12 Southeastern states is more impressive, but the drop-out 
p rob 1 em in Tennes see clearly is substantial. 

1 ncome 



Tennessee is not one of the vjealthier states in the Union. The median 

income in Tennessee in I970 was $7,^^?^ well below the U.S. median income 

of $9t590, The per capita personal Income In Tennessee in *970 was $3,085 

compared with a national average of $3j92K Tennessee ranked ^2nd among the 

17 

fifty states on per capita personal Income m 1970* The following income 
statistics give further indication of the relative poverty of Tennesseans. " 

Tennessee Uni ted States 

1, Personal inccwiie per child of 
school age (Tennessee ^ s rank 

among 50 states--38th) Sll,798 $15,063 

2, Net effectfve buying Income 
per household (Tennessee's rank 

among 50 s tates--^5 th) S 8,^69 510^565 

The above statistics are amplified when ore realises that in 1970, ^1*^ 

per cent of the households in Tennessee had ca:h incomes under S5,000* At 

the sane time, only 2U.7 per cent of the households in Tennessee had cash 

19 

incomes of SlO,000 or more. On the positive side, however, Tennessee 
ranked 6th among the 50 states on "per cent increase in per capita persona! 
income" from 19&O to 1970, with a fiqure of 99-8. 

Tennesseans a^e not heavily taxed by either stjte or local government. 
Tefmessee ranked U7th among the 50 states with respect to per capita total 
genera ! revenue for all state and I oca 1 govc rnment s n\ 1 969- 1 97O. 
Tennesseans paid only 9 por cent of their personal incone for state and 
^ocal tax collections in 1970, rankin9 ^6Lh m t iie country. The per capita 
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property tax revenue of stole and loccil governments in ]969-70 was S76.89 
and the per capita state tax revenue in fiscal 1970 v^a^ S175.05 ranking 
Tennes^see ^3fd ^nd 'f7th, respoc. t i vg 1 y . 

A \ though Tennessee ^ relat i vel y speak i ng , is qu i le T t:>w (^*2nd na t tona I 1 y ) 
in per capita Income, ft is even lower (^7th nationally) in per capita state 
and local tax revenue. This condition affects state-level governmental 
decision making by iniposJng a very I Incited budget. The amount of money 
available to schools reflects this conditton. Local ^nd state revenue 
receipts for public schools In !970-7U ^5 per cent of personal income in 
\970, stood ot ^.3 per cent, ranking Tennessee ^Ist among ^8 states. 
Tennesseans spent $7^5.00 per stutjent (ADA) which ranked the state ^7th 
among the 50 states. The State governr.ient in Tennessee provided ^^.5 per 
cent of this S715.00 per AOA in 1970. It rs encouraging to note that 
Tennessee ranked 7t.h nationally arnong the 50 states with respect to per 
cent increase in estimated current expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance fro.n 1961-62 to 1971-72, with an increase of IS^-^ per cent over 
that decade. 

Tennessee , then ^ has a va r i ed r-.oc i ooconorn c env i ronn^ent . The state 
is bc^coming more urb^jn and Industrialized, though agriculture and mining 
remain significant in the slate's economy. Income and taxation levels lag 
we 11 bch i nd the nat iona 1 averages . Whi le educat iona 1 atta i nment has i n- 
c reased i n recent yea rs , Tennes ^Ce r onks be lovj r^o^t (^Ihcr states in this 
area as vJcU. Population and stuiient t,irollnent are ^irovjing at a slov/cr 
rate than the United States as a .-jholc^. The out-migrat ion picture, com- 
plicated by an increasing number of olrjrr citi^cns^ poses a problem to 
fut ure soc ioeconomi c deve lopf:ient i n Tennessee . 
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Pol i t ic.i 1 Cul ture 
fhc mi I Jeu in which the political cjttituclos of citizens have been 
develop^i'J Lin J .nu nui i nt.i i ncti is clearly an important consideration if one 
is to understand the poUcy-making system of a state. Researchers have 
corrrvioniy rt^HcJ on nicosures of interpcirty cofnpet i t ion , electoral parti- 
cipation, and political culture fn their efforts to depj':c a state's 
political conte>st. These factors, as weU as son)e brief commentary on 
se 1 ected Po1 i t i ca 1 pe r sona U t i es in recent Tennes see history, will be 
discussed in this sect f on. 

f nterparty Cofrpe t i t ion 

Tennessee, t rad i t iona M y , has been described as a one-party Oemocratfc 

state. in 1950 William Goodman wrote ; "OerT^oc rat i c dominance is so com* 

pletely established and accepted (in Tennessee) that Republican East 

Tennessee stands more in the position of a fief to the Oemocratfc lord 

2 1 

than in that of a genuine political competitor." 6ut in recent years 

the dominance of the Oomocratic party has orven ivay to a more even balance 

between the tivo major parties. 

Aus 1 1 n Ranney ' s i ndex of interparty con)pet i t i on (1 yif -70) measures 

the 50 states occording to the degree of interparty competition for state 
22 

offices, /"According t^.- Ranney, Tennessee is best classified as a "modi- 
fied one-porty Oepiocratic state," Such a classification does appear tc be 
appropr I ate for state political officer. The Oemoc rets In 1 973 cont ro 1 1 ed 
58 per cent of the House and Sonatc seats in the Tennessee legislature com- 
pared with '+2 per cent for the Republicans. But tlie success of the Republi- 
can narty in state elections has been Improving and if current trends con- 
tinue, Tennessee v/i I 1 soon be classified as a tv;o-party state. Republican 
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strength has long been found in East Tennessee ^n6 in recent years it has 
received electoral expression in other ore^s of the state. 

Def^x:>c rcit i c control of iho governor's office v/os the rule for 50 years. 
Then in the gubernatorial election of 1970» Winfield Dunn^ a Republican, 
defeated John J. Hooker, the DeinocratJc candidate, further evidence of the 
growing influence of the Republican party in state politics. Progress 
toward making Tennessee o two-party state is also indicated by recent 
elections for national offices. Howard Baker in [966 becane the first 
Republican Senator fron Tennessee since I8G9. Currently, both U-S. Senators 
from Tennessee ^re Republicans* HO'ward B.iker and William Brock. In addi- 
tion, Repub^ic<5ns won five of eight Congressional races in the 1972 elec- 
tions. The Republicon trenJ lias boon evident in F* r"es 1 dent i o i elections. 
Since 1952 th- Derx>crats have carrietl the state only once ^ in the 196^ 
election v-jhen Barry Golciw^ter wos the Republican conciidate. 

The reg iona 1 party d 1 V is J on in Tennessee- -DenT"C rat s be i ng genera I 1 y 
dontnont in Middle and West Tennessee and Republicans being cJominant in 
East Tennessee--dates back to the Civil Uar period. East Tennessee was 
Union-Oriented while Middle and i^est Tennt^sscc were influenced by the Con- 
federate p 1 antat ion cu 1 tu re . 

V otcj^Pji^r t j^cjp cit Ton 

Tennessee* along v/ith its neit^hbors in the South, has Jong been con" 
stdered a low voter pti rt I c Ipa t i on state^ Lester Milh^^/ith had ca=puted 
ove rage turnout s in se I ected P rtis i dent i a 1 t lec t fons between 1 920 and 1 9^8. 
On this scale Tennessee rariks '42nd umong the 50 states, though 53,3 
cent voted in the Presidential election of 19&8,^^ On a si'nilar scale 
developed by Mtlbroth, voter turnout in gubernatorial an i senatorial 
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e 1 Gct [ ons In non-P res idcntiat years (1952-1 960), Tennessee ranked k\si 
ainon^ US states with on overage turnout of only 18,5 per ct*nt,^^* It should 
be not c*d , I iiouqh , t fvi t T roi i ]^h8 t □ t he p resent vote r t u rnout i n Tennessee 
in Presidential elections has been on the incre<ise. hi the Itist four 
Presidential elections* ^1960-1972)^ voter turnout h^is been above 50 per 
cent. (n addition^ voter turnout rn gubernatorial elections has improved 
fn recent olections (1962-1970), but this stfl) keeps Tennessee in the 30 
to ^0 per cent range. 

Po ( 1 1 i ca I Culture 

Daniel Elazar has exami ncd the po 1 i t i ca 1 cu I tures that are found i n 
the several states. He contends that the political culture of the United 
States IS itself a synthesis of three cujor political subcu I tures-- the 
I nJ I V i dua I i s t i c , moralfstic, and t rad f t lona } f s t i c . In an i nd i v i dua M st i c 
political culture, government is popularly concetved of as a marketplace 
in which policies emerge from the b^irgiining of individuals and groups 
acting out of se 1 f - i n te res t . Govornnriental fntervention m matters regarded 
as pr f va te ^ e . g. , bus r ness ent e rpr j se) is ) ini ted, po M t i cs is viewed on I y 
as a too I for i nd i v i ducs 1 soc 3 a I and econurn f c imp rovement , po H t ica I par t < es 
seek to cuntroi office primarily to distribute rewards to party loyalists, 
and political octivlty is carried on by professional politicians. In a 
n^ora^istjc political culture, people believe that government exists to 
acivance tiie shared Interest of al' cjtfzens rather than their separate 
private interest. Since government exists to advance the shared public 
interest, it is believed that every citizen should participate. A t rod i - 
t iona I i 5 1 i c political culture is based on a paternalistic and el'tisl 
CLjjnception of governnent, Political power is reserved for a snail and 
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se I f-perpetuot i ng elite with a ^ ' r I ght" tc govern be^ ,iuse of family or social 
position, the role of government is to preserve ttie established social 
ordor, the preference is for o single political party 'often divided into 
factions) that metely fills public positions with persons sympathetic to 
elitist policies^ and the ave rage ci t i zen is not expec ced to participate in 
politics (not even to vote) but accept passively the wi ! 1 of the ruling 
o I i ga rchy . 

According to £lai!ar, most of Tennessee is best classified as tra- 
ditional i st J c< But the AppalachiaT^ area in the eastern an^ southeastern 
party of the state is a mixturL^ of t rnn i t iona 1 f s t i c and moralistic. It 
remains to be soon if the grO/;ing urban i i!at 1 on , and the changes in 
Tennes^sec Voiitlcs that have occurred in the 1950s, will move the state 
away fron th* strong t rad i t i ona 1 i s t i c tendencies of the past, 

Po I 1 1 i ca 1 F'ersona 1 f t les 

Thi3 need for flood control on the Tennessee River^ the general poverty 
of the area , the cons t ant t hreat of soil o ros I on , and t he des I re for 
electric DOwer were i^nportant considerations in tht' dove 1 f.^pmunt of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority- Senator vcnneth HcKel lar or Tennessee through 
his vigorous support and cooper<ition with Senator (George NOfris f^*Father 
of TVA*') h3d an itrportant role in bringing the T\,'A proicck into being In 
1933- Senator McKeMar served in the U,S- Senate f ^on I916 to !952, 
During this tine hu was both supported and opposed '^y the n-ost prominent 
political boss in Tennessee's history, M^^yor Ed Crunp .>f Memphis. Senator 
McKellar's defeat in 1952 by Congress^i^n Albert Gore was generally attri- 
buted to two factors: lack of support from Crunp jnd lulvancing ago. 
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Mayor Cr'u^ip (jt" Mcnphis v/as able to maint<i3in his political machine in 
Meinphis viho.n other city bosses throughout the notion (1930s and hOs) v/ere 
on the tk^clrne. C rui if? vh^s the strongest Oemocrat in the state and was 
closely allieJ with tiic Roosevelt a Juii n i s t roL ion at the national level. 
In part, Mtiyor Crunp had been able to retain his machine because it pro- 
vided firm and efficient government in Mei^iphts, one which was unblemished 
by scandal. That is not to s^y, however, that Crump v^os above using 
questionab^e political tactics. In fact, his machine was frequently accused 
of purchasing blocs of votes among the blacks and poor of Memphis and in- 

26 

eluding on registration lists many names allegedly copied from tombstones. 
Governor Jim Nance McCord (19^5-19^9^ w£is closely aligned vjith the Crump 
r^achine at the state level during much of the perfod immediately after 
World War \i. The Crump era canT^e to an end rn the election of 0^8, 

Estes Kefauver of ChattanooQj, v-^ho had made an outstanding record as 
a liberal tn Congress, wo:^ a candidate in the Democratic primary for the 
U.S. Senate in IJ^B, KefauVer^s candidacy was opposed by Crump v/ho accused 
Kefauver being pro-Communist. Indeed, one of Crump^s statewide adver- 
tisements referred to Kefauver as "pet coon" of the Com?nunists* This 
iiLr.Uooy yd vihQH Kefauver turiied the statement around by creating 

the s U .;t"3r» ne v;ould not be Cruni:)'s ''pet coon." The Crump candidates 

for tf.e O.S. Senate fJohn A, Mitchell) and the governorship fjim Nance 
McCord) were both defeated in the Democratic primary of 19^^8. Gordon 
Browning v;ho v;aS not supported by Cruf^p won the De^cratic nomination for 
the fjovernorsiup and Kefauver w^s successful in the senatorial race. In 
fairness to ex-Governor McCord, sone political observers believe his intro- 
duction of an unpopular 2 per C3nt sales toK as a means of financing public 
f^ducation in 19^*7 vjas the primary reason for his third tern defeat. 
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rrank Tlement, a young lav^yer, defeated Gordon Browning when he ran 
for a third tvvo-year term as governor in 1952. A constitutional convention 
was held In 1953 ^nd the Governor's term wtis increased to four years. In 
the election of 1954, Frank Clement was re^-elected to a four^-year term. 
The more noteworthy accomp 1 1 shn^ents of his first term (1953-5^) were: 

the supplying of free textbooks in all 12 grades of the public schooisj 
(2) improved fUenta I hea I th prograns , (3) an I ndus t r la 1 Deve lopment D I v i s ion 
was created, {h) legislative i nves 1 1 g£;t Icnf. were rnade of all textbooks in 
use In higher education a3 well as lov;er education^ but no texts with 
Connunlst leanings were uncovered. During Clement's second term (1955-^59) 
the two per cent sales tax v;as expanded to three per cent which made possible 
further Improvements In educational financing. After sitting out a term 
(1959-1963), Frank Clement was again elected to the governorship in the 
election of 1962. During this tern (I9&3-67) he broadened the application 
of the three per cent sales tax (utility bills) and provided a $U030 increase 
in the state teachers salary schedule. in addition, large increases in 
funds for higher education were provided. The extension of the sales tax 
was apparently one of the chief factors for x.\\^ defeat of Clement when he 
ran for the U.S. Senate In l96^. 

Buford Ellington served two terms as Governor (1959^1963 and 1967-1971)- 
He vjas n^ore resistant to teacher pay increases than was Governor Clement. 
During his first administration teacher pay Increases on the state salary 
schedule averaged about SIOD per year. During his second administration, 
he was more sympathetic to increased funding for education but the legis- 
lature refused to adopt his tax increase proposals. Evon so, Tennessee 
v;as able to advance to the rank of l5th among tht? states In the percentage 
r>f ?;ta^ e fund^ at p ropr i otcd for pub lie cclucat i on f 1969'^ * T be s tate 
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still ranktd ^t6th, however, in anount of support from federal, state, and 
i oca f funds , due 1 arge I y to meager I ocd I support i 

We have previously noted the recent success of Republicans in the political 
aren.3* In addition to Baker and Brock in the U,S, Senate^ Winfleld Ounn became 
the first Republican governor in 50 years In the gubernatorial election of 
1970, 

Summarizing our brief treatment of t^>e political culture of Tennessee, 
the following points have been made: (I) Tennessee can be classified as a 
'^rnodified one-party Democr^itic state/' but the current trend points toward 
a two-party state and a more even balance between the two major parties; 
(2) voter turnout has been 1 o^j In general* though turnout in recent presi- 
dential elections has shown marked Improvement; (3) the poJiticai culture 
of Tennessee according to Elazar is essentially t rad i t i ona t I s t i c with a mix* 
ture of t r.id I t lonal i s t !c and nioralis t i c being present in ine Appal achian 
reg ions ; cind [k) notewor thy pol i 1 1 ca t persona 1 i t les have i nc I uded : Senator 
Kenneth McKeH^r (TVA) * Mciyor Ed Crunp ('^Bossism") of Memphis* Governors 
Frank Clement and Buford Ellington who controlled the governor's chair from 
1952 until 1971 (Democrats); and the rise of new Republicans, Senators Howard 
Sake r and Wi 1 1 iam B rock and Gove rnor Winfteld Dunn, 
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SECTfON II 

STRUCTURE FOR STATE EDUCATION POLICY MAKING 

We now turn to a brief description of the formal structure of state 
government in Tennessee* The Governor's office and the legislature con- 
stUote pert of this structure. These instrumentalities effect education as 
they do other public functions In the state. In addition, we shall look at 
the St<ite Boerd of Education, the Stete Commissioner of E<fucatJon, and the 
State Departnent of Education. These three are often referred to es the 
state eduCtit ion agency. 

Tennessee Legislature 

The legislative authority of Tennessee is vested in the General Assembly, 
which consists of a Senate -inJ House of Representatives. In general, the 
fiinction of the legislature is to make the laws of Tennessee, Some of the 
specific powers granted to the General Assembly by the State Constitution 
include: the appropr I et ion of all monies to be p?id out of the State 
Treasury; arrd'^qements for the levying and collection of taxes; ^md to make 
provrsions whereby counties and incorporated towns cen levy taxes,^^ 

Members of the Senate are elected for four-year terms, while members 
of the House of Representatives serve two-year ter^is. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is conposed of 99 members, a limit s.ot by the Cons 1 1 1 u t I on. The 
nurriber of Senators may not exceed one-third the nu^ibcr of Representatives. 
In 1972-75, the number of Senators ivas at the m:iximun, JJ. To qu^ilify as 



a nenbor of Ihe Gener.il Assorib^y^ a person nnust be; (1) a citizen of the 
United Sttit'?St {2"* o citizen of Tennessee for at least three years, and 
^3) n resident of tlic cour^ty or rUstrict he represents for at least one 
year. Alontj with these con-non requirements, a Representative must be 2! 
years of age and a Senator must be at ledst 30. 

The General Assenibfy convenes in orc|an i zat i ona ? session on the first 
Tue^.day in January of each year and in regular session on the fourth Tuesday 
in February and may, by joint resolution, recess or adjourn until such time 
or tiVes 3S it shall determine. Regular legislative sessions are limited 
to ^^S days, but the legislature nay be convened in extraordinary sessions 
at other times by the reqc/est of the Governor or by the presiding officers 
of both houses at the request of tvjo'-third^ of the members of each house. 
Each house chooses a speaker and such other officers as are necessary and 
deternines Us oivn rules of procedure. Tvjo-thirds of all members of each 
house constitutes a quorum for conducting business, 

Party representat f on in the House and Senate has become nore balanced 

over the years. In the General Assenbly in I97I'-72, the party division was 

as fol lows : 

House Democratic Party = 5& Seats 

Republican Party = Seats 
American Party - 0 Seats 

Total 99 Seats 

Senate: Oef^ocratic Party = 19 Seats 

Reptjblican fMrty = 13 Seats 
An^er i can Pa rty = i Seat 

Totaf = ?3 Seats 

for the 1972^73 legislative scbsion there had been a four seat Republican 

gain in the Hou^o of Representatives, while the Senate party alignment 

rema i ned the san^e as for 197 I * 72 , 



Tlie Speaker in both houses holds a very powerful position. He presides 
over the House^ recognizes memberSj and refers bills to committees. He 
oppoints all nembers to conn i t tecs and designates their chairmen. A point 
worth noting here is that seniority is not used a^- a basis for selecting 
comrn 1 1 tee ch^ i rnen . 

The heart of any legislative body Is founJ in its system of standing 
conr>i t tees . Bills that rece i ve approva I of these conr.n t tees are 1 i ke 1 y to 
be passed. A long standing problem with the committee system In Tennessee 
has been the lorge nujiiber of conntttees. At one time there were ^6 in the 
House and 35 the Senate. In recent years the number of standing com- 
mittees has been reduced to 11 In the House and 8 In the Senate. Traditionally, 
the three committees that htive handled the greatest volurne of bills have been 

(0 the Judiciary Committee, f2) the Finance, Ways and Means Cornfnittee, and 

(3) the E due at I on ComrrW t tee . Accord i ng to the I eg i s I ator s i nterv lewed fo r 
this study, the three coiimittees that have the greatest if^ipact on education 

legislation are: {1} the Education Committeej (2) the Finance^ Wnys and 
Means Ccwnmittee and (3) the Comnnttc-e on Calendar and Rules. This held true 

in both houses of the General Assembly. 

During the 87th General Assembly {197^^72)^ the Education Committee 

in the House had 23 menibers, 13 Democrats and 10 Republicans, The Senate 
Education Committee had M nembe rs , 6 Democrats and 5 Republicans. The 

Finance, Ways and Moans Con^iittee in the House had 72 members, !2 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans. The Senate Finance, Ways and Means Committee had )1 
memberSj 7 DerxDcrats and h Republicans. Thus, oM the vital education 

cof^-iiitees In both houses had a Dunocratlc Prirty majority. 

''"he e f fee t i venesc^ of legislative comrflttees is, of course, highly 

dependt-nt upon the ^^ount and qual'tiv t>f ^t^'^ff ond facil(tic'> ovaitable to 

the com^iittees. The Tennessee le^islfTture Is not favored in this regard. 
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The co"'^ i t tr-r^s in Lvi-.h hotjse ore proviJcd (in totoH with the services of 

of"jout 20 erployt^os w^o '-orve 't n the /t^rious Ctipncities of Le^jl Analyst, Bill 

2 8 

C'erk, IfiJoxWv.i t'^erW o" ^rle Clork, ,^r\d Assi^tont File Clerk. The 

t-jorking r range'ion t s -mg r he t- iriforMij)^ .ind )t is doubtful whether any 
convifttoe nos e^ou^;H ^.t.nff to ■fo fls i ob firoper;y, Much of the staff rs 
p^rt-tlre, onJ/or ;irLVp^:n fror"* otht."*r ^e:i^i r tTVcMit s when the leytsioture Is in 
session. 

The staff support for the i i s 1 alure is coord i nated through the Leg i s- 
lativo Council Cornrviittce, The principal function of the Council stsff is to 
pGrforn research v/ork and to cicvolop existing tracts on problems of state 
governnent refcrfcd to it by the General A^bcnibty ^^or study* The Council is 
conpose i of the Speaker of the Senate ond Speaker of the House as ex-officio 
mcnberSj together vjIiU eight Sc^nators appointed by the Spe^iker of the Senate, 
and fourteei^ Representatives appointed by the Speaker of the House, making a 
total f^^-enbersh f p of The rorr.beT'sh i [> of thc^ Council is divided up among 

the three grand divisions of the st^ite n^^d at least five members must be 
f roT^ the f T i nor f t y pa r ty , 

The corpensation for Tennessee teqisKitors in 1970 wfis $^^4^050 per annum 
frecent'y "ncre^ised to $5.5'5^. In 19/0 Tennessee ranked 3^th among the 
fifty states in this rcnaTd^ {^ow salary, liri/ted ^taff support^ and the 
she r t lenqt h n f ses^ i ons cont - i bute to t he non- profess lona 1 I nage of the 
Tennessee ' eg i s KU u re . John G rurv . 's 'professionalise" i ndcx of state lcg;s- 
laturcs constructed in 19/0 supports this observation, ft vj.^s based on five 
factors: {0 legislator^* co - ocnso t i on ; (21 expen J i t ures for staff; (3) num- 
be r of biMs introJuceJ; (^4) length of the ^iossions [calendar days); and 
t M I ey i s I at i vi; ^e rv ices score taken f r'on the C i 1 1 ^en^ Confe re nee , The 
Tennes s^e le^j i - la tu re inked hZnd .rrung the fifty states on the profess lona I i sm 
^calc , But tiio Tennessee le^j » s l^it u re d i rank sunowhat h igbcr ( 26th ) on 
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the Citizens Conference rankings of state legislatures on its index of 

30 

"techn I cal ef fee 1 1 venes s .'^ This measure i nc 1 uded the following criteria: 

{ 1 ) f unct i ona I , (2) accountab )e , (3) in formed , (^) i ndependent , and 

(5) representat ive. 

As one examines the structure of the Tennessee General Assembly, it 

is difficult to distinguish between the House and Senate, Both houses have 

a Speaker, who is largely in control^ both houses have similar standing 

coninittees, ond both houses draw from the same reservoir^ of research support. 

This condrtion has fed one critic to suggest that Tennessee would be better 

3 I 

off vnth o unicameral structure. 

In summary, the structure and organization of both houses of the 
Tennessee legislature are very sirnilar. The legislature suffers from a 
comparat ively low ialary scale, short sess ions , and i nadequate sla f f 1 ng . 
The legislature is not ranked high on Gru:nm^s index of "professionalism*' 
(^f2nd) ^ but It is viewed somewhat inorc positively by the Citizens Conference 
as to techn i ca I effectiveness" (26th). The committee, structure has been 
improved in recent years, vnth a reduction of the large number of committees 
that existed in the past. Finally, the Democrats are in control of the 
committees that handle most education legrslation, 

Tennessee Governor 
The Tennessee constitutional requirements for the position of Governor 
are: 30 years of age; (2) citizen of the United States; and (3) citizen 

of Tennessee for seven years preceding his election. The Tennessee Governor 
is elected to a four-year tern ond cannot succeed hmself. This provision 
casts the Governor in a " ' ame duck" position from the doy he enters office. 
The Governor in Tennessee is [>aid a salary of $30,000 (increased to S50,000 
in ]973) and is furnished on official residence and expenses for its operation. 
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The cor>s t i t u t ion of Tennessee places tremendous responsibility on the 

Goveffior. "The supreme executive power of this state shall be vested in the 

Governor." Ho is required to "take care that the 1 av/s be faithfully executed." 

This respons i b i 1 i ty J if Interpreted to mean active supervision by the Governor^ 

would seem to require that he have authority to control the administrative 

r.achinery of the state. Yet the constitution does not give him that 

authority. Virtually all the Governor's power conies to him as grants from 

the 1 eg J s 1 ature . The leg i s 1 atu re ^ however ^ has been unu^ua 1 i y generous r n 

granting power to the chief execi:tive. The heads of oM the principal 

departments, both line and auxiliary, are appointed by the Governor and may 

be removed at his pleasure. Legislative confirmation is not required for 

either of tht'^se actions. Furthermore, the Governor's preferences may be 

expected to prevail! in respect to lesser appointments. These preferences 

are iiTPited S0Tie>/^dt by a vieak state (nerlt system. With appointive powers 

of this nature one can see v/hy the Governor ts the central figure In the 

state * s ad^i ni s t ra t i ve sys t em. 

Joseph Schlesinger has constructed an index for assessing tlie formal 

32 

pov;ers of the state governors. Scores on the four indicators that make 
up this index [ranging from I, lov/ to 5, high) assigned to the Tennessee 
Governor are: (l) tenure potential""}; (2) appointive povjers — 5; (3) budget 
powers--5; ond {k) veto power"-^. The Tennessee Governor received 17 out of 
a possible 20 points. This ranked the Tennessee Governor slightly above the 
national average of 15 points. Tenure potential for the Governor in Tennessee 
is weakened by the fact that he cannot succeed himself In office. And his veto 
pov/cr is weakened by the fact that It can be overriden by a simple majority 
of both houses. On the other hand, Schlesinger found that the appointive 
powers of the Tennessee Governor were the strongest of the 50 governors. 
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Wtth the exception of three public utilities cornmi ss ionert, the Secretary 
of State, the Treasurer, and the CornptroIIer all major state administrative 
positions ore filled by the Tennessee Governor without the need for legis* 
tat I ve approval . 

The Governor appoints commissioners to head the various departments 
depfctcd tn Figure I, These commissioners report directly to him or to Kim 
through one of his staff rriembers. One commissioner appointed by Governor 
Ounn explained the need for broad executive appointive powers in this manner: 
*^The Governor is islucted on a program platform- It is accepted that if he 
is to deliver on his promises he must be able to select those people that 
will assist him in currying out his program/" 

While the Genera! Assembly has the sole authority to pass laws and the 
courts of the st^tt^ have the ^ole authority to try cases , the Governor has 
con 3 i ^.1erab I e Inf \ ucnce i n both a reas • The Gove r nor i s expected to recommend 
legislation and has the authority to veto legislative enactments that in 
his juitn^ent are not in the best interest of all citizens. And he has the 
right to grant executive c 1 cmency-- the power to grant reprieves and pardons^ 
after conv i ct i on""Cxcept In cases, of impeachnent. 

The rjovcrnor has great potential for influence In the educational arena. 
He appoints the Comriissionar of Education and State Botird of Education members, 
and serves as :in ex-officio member of the State Board. In addition to the 
offici3l Oepartrent of Education, Governor Dunn relies heavily on two of 
his own personal staff people: Lee Smith, Counsel to the Governor, and 
Leonard Bradley^ Special Assistant for Policy Planning. The Governor's Com- 
nissioner of Finance antj Adni n i st ra t i on , Ted We 1 ch ^ Is also involved in 
budgetary rvittcrs concerning educatior^. 
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Tcnnessee State Board of Education 
The State Board of Education in Tennessee consists of tweWe members 
appointed by the Governor. Both the Governor ond the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion are ex-officio ftiembers of the State Board, the Coiimi ss i one r serving as 
chairman of that body. The State Board of Education has two main functions: 
(1) .t is the reguiritory ond policy-making body for public elementary and 
secondary education; and (2) It is the governing body for the state special 
schoo Is, the statewide oducat ion a I teT ev i s ion network, and techn i ca ! and 
vocational educational progi^ams. Members of the State Board of Education 
are appointed by the Governor to serve staggered nine year terms. Each of 
the three grand divisions is represented by four appointive members, and 
each of the tv^o leading political parties by at least three nic^mbcrs among 
the 12 3ppointGos, The Board holds regular quarterly rrectings in February, 
Hay, August, and IJovembcr, The primary Jutics of the State Board include: 

1. Making regulations for classification and operation of the system 
for grades 1-12, prescribing curricula, and approving courses of 
study adopted by loctit boards. 

2. Adopting a Dininun unif*^r- ^^riUiry schedule for teachers rn grades 
1-12, as provi dcd by ) av. 

5. Exercising complete control <)ver the issuance of teacher certi- 
ficates. 

^. Adopting stJte plans for federally-aided programs^ including: 

voca t f ona 1 e ducat ? on ^ vocat i ona ) rehab i I i tat ion , surp 1 us p rope rt y , 
educational television, the school lunch progra'n and educational 
projects authorized by the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

5 . Report I ng, th rough its cho i rnian (Comm i ss ioncr) to the Governor 
for transtTii ss ion to the General Asseir^biy^ on the operation and 
cond i t i ons of the pub \ \ c schoo Is, with such recorrnTicndat ions as 
the board or chairman may deem advisable. 

6. Adn i n 1 ster i ng fed era 1 f unds to the pub 1 ic schoo I s . 

In dealing with vocationj^ education and vocation3l rehabilitation, the 
Soard becomes the State 6uard for Vocational Education. In that capacity. 
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ti SLM*?cti tin; dcip^irtf^ient " s staff fiiembers for the two divisions, sets the 
poHt-Mts, ond revjulotcs their operations. As the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cijtion, it julfiorrty qvoPj n^iintains^ and oper^ites the area vocatio^^ll- 
tcchn I ca I scTioo \<, and the regfona ) techn fca I school s . 

Conpensot i on for So^ird members set at $15-0O oer day for all regular 
c\nd called frieet Tngs of the Board, and for all comiTiritee work assigned by 
the Boar^^, plus travel. In contrast to state boards in many other states, 
professional educators are not excluded from serving on the State 8oard in 
Tennessee. in fact, in 1972 the Board had among its 12 meTnbers; a county 
school super i nt enden t , an assistant super t nt enden t of school s ^ an el emen tary 
school principal, and tvvo professors from state-supported universities. 

Tennessee Coxmtssioner of Education 

Tlie Con¥iii ss ioner of Education in Tennessee is a member of the Governor's 

Cabinet, ch^ i n;it3n and a voting member of the State Board of Education, and 

txocut-ivc Officer of the State Dcpartrfient of Education. The law requires that 

thi^ Conni 5S ione r be ^ person with experience in school administration, and 

quah'fieJ to teach in the highest school over which he has authority. He 

is appointed by the Governor^ to serve rit the Governor's pleasure for a term 

35 

not to exceed that of the Governor who appointed hrm. The saJary of the 
CofT^nissloner of Education as of July I, 1972 v>as set at $25,OOD (recently 
increased to 531 ^000^ , 

The ConnF ss i one r , by virtue of his office, has a multitude of roles^ 
Jut i<is , and respons ibiWties. Si nee the establi shn^ent of the University 
Soard of Ref^ents on July I, ^972t he has been relieved of responsibility for 
hiqh^r education. This has created a situation where the Co^nf^i ssioner is 
able to focus alt of his efforts on the K-12 educational program including 
vocat i ona i educat fon in the state. These dut i es i nc 1 ude: 
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1. Seeing that the state's school laws and the Boa rd ' s regu I at i ons 
are executed . 

2. Distributing schoo I funds as prov i ded by I aw, and protect i ng t hose 
funds from loss, n i sappropr i o 1 1 on , or illegal use. 

3. Directing the staff of the department in supervision of the schools. 

^. Collecting and publishing statistics and other information regarding 
school , 

5- Re' "ring in-service training for teachersi 

6 , Pr i nt i ng and distributing school I aws among schoo 1 administrators. 

7 • Prepar i ng and d i s t r i but i ng report forms and requiring all public 
schoo I of f i ce rs to make deta i 1 ed report s a inua My; and submitting 
an annual report to the Governor, giving detailed account of his 
officiol ac lb for the past fiscal year and tnciuding a full sta- 
tistical account of the receipts and disbursements of the public 
school funds J the condition and progress of the schools and his 
rccommendat ions for 'rnprovement of the sys tern, 36 

As an ex-officio rrsGmbc-r and chairman of the State Board of Edu^ation^ 
the Cotiti i s s i one r of Education h^s the power to vote on all questions coming 
before the Board. He also is executive officer of the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education and has the power tb vote on all questions coming before 
that body. It should be noted that although there are legally two boards-- 
the Board of Education and the 8oard of Vocational E duca t i on-- they consist 
of the same membership and the same chsirman. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that the CorriTti s s i one r is empowered to appoCnt^ subject to the 
approval of the Governor, all heads and subordinates in the departments and 
divisions of the State Department exceot appoi ntfT;enl s for the divisions of 
vocational education and rehabilitation, These last appointments arc ^nade 
by the Board of Vocational Education Thus, a condition is created whereby 
the directors in the vocational education division do not report to the Com- 
missioner. I nsteod , these di rectors report directly to the Vocat lona 1 Board 
{whichp OS ho^ been said^ has 'he ^^Br-]- rr-cnbcrship os the State BoarJ of Edu- 
cation), This lack of managerial control on the part of the CoT,rTii ss i one r in 
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the aroa of vocational education is clearly a source of weakness for that 
office, ^ condition, we understand^ that is nav being modified. 

Tennes see State Dcpa rtment of Educac i on 
The State Doparttnent of Education (3DE) is organised to function as a 
unitp coordinating the activities of the various educational programs which 
the Commi 3S i oner admi nisters. The organ ! zation^ as of 1 972 ^ i ncl udes the 
central office and six divisions: CO Finance and Administration, (2) Voca* 
t i ona 1 Educa t ion p (3) Vocat i ona 1 Rehab i t i ta t i on , C^) I nst ruct i on, (5) L i brary 
ond Archives, and (6) General Services.'' 

The upper level administration of the Ot^partment of Education consists 
of a State Conmissioncr and a Deputy Commissioner as v/e M as six Assistant 
ConiTU s s i oners . The Department serves as both admi n i s; t rat ivc and coordinating 
agency , it distributes school funds and sees that state 1 aws and regu ! at Ions 
are carried out m the expenditure of those funds ^nd in operation of the 
schools. As a coordinating agency, the Department has traditionally inter- 
acted with local schools, colleges and universities, 3nd prior to July of l972, 
the SDE helped govern, through its division of Higher Education, the state 
colleges ^md universities outside of the University of Tennessee system. 
The new Board of Regents now governs these Institutions. 

The St^'ite Department of Education Is one of the major division of state 
goverr^r^ent and has experienced significant growth in recent years. If one 
counts all profe ss I ona 1 s emp 1 oyed by the SDE--including those for special 
school s , nuseums , arch i ves » voca t i ona ! and v ca t i ona 1 rehab i 1 1 1 a t i on--" 1 1 s 
professional personnel nuTibe r in excess of 900. Factors that have con- 
tributed to the growth of the Departnjent include increased state financing 
and rebpons i b I 1 I ty , and the tremendous influx of federal programs throughout 
the 1960s. The state's financial support of K-i2 education has risen from 
^-Sout 60 million in ]950 to 2'i5 million in 1972, 
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A very important aspect of the Tennessee State Department of Education 
is that the Governor actually has controJ over the Department. The policies 
and programs of the State Department must be in agree^nt with his ideas end 
programs for he has the power to alter the programs or replace the people who 
direct them. It must be remen^bered that the Commissioner serves at the 
pleasure of the Governor^ and all division appointments (except Vocational 
and Vocational Rehabilitation) are subject to the Governor's approval. The 
State Department of Education in Tennessee works for the Governor's office, 
not i n coope rat ion with, ^s is niore common tn other states. 

One of the chief criticisms of the Departrrent * s organization until 1973 
was the inordinate nur:)t)Gr of assistants and subord i n tites who reported directly 
to the Commi s s J one r , According to the formal orcanization chart in 1970> 
^3 subordinates reported directly co the Commissioner's office. The current 
CoPTTii ss i oner (Benjam i n Carmi chae 1 ) reorgan J zed the Depa r tncnt in 1 973 > wh I ch 
reduced the njrber of subordinates (6) who report directly to the Con^ i s s loner , 

A recent study on the characteristics of upper level adn i n i s t rators in 
12 state departments of education revealed the following about SDE adminrstra- 
tors in Tennessee* Thr; i r average age was 50,^ years and all of tlien were 
white; Bh per cent of them attended graduate school in the state of Tennessee 
and the same percentage v^ore recruited from positions within the state; '+2 
per cent of thim were recruited from non-education positions, which was the 
highest percentage for ^ny of the 12 states m the study; and Tennessee SDE 
administrator salaries were the lowest among the ^2 states in the study, A 
more complete listing of these coi.ipi^rat Ive findings is shown in Table 5, 
In summary^ the state legislature, the Governor, the State Board of 
Education, the Commissioner of Education, and tf^e State [department of Edu- 
cation are the forniril agencies or offices Tor stJte-lovel policy snaking for 
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TABLE 5 

TENNESSEE STATE DEPARTHeNT OF EDUCATION 
UPPER LEVEL ADMINISTRATORS COMPOSITE PROFILE 

(N=19) 



Cha racter i st Ic 



Pcrcen L 
or Mean 



12 State 
Ronki nq 



Pcrso n^^i I 

1 . Sex 

2. Race 

3 . Ave rG(.jc 



Aijo (Years) 



Ma ie 
Whi to 



mo 

100 
50, 



Bac l -^ rt>u nd 
^f- Locj t ion of B I rth 
5 » K - J 2 School i ncj-Co^^iun 1 ty S] zc 
6, K-t2 School ing-Cornrun i ty Type 
7- Mob M i ty (Pcrrianent Addresses) 



Instate 68 

10,000 or Less 7^ 

Ru ra ] 68 

Three States 21 
or More 



5 

3 
3 
9 



E JuC3 i: i on 

Location of UnOo rg radua to Instate 
Inst I tu t ! on 

9- Location of Graduate Institution Instate 
10. Hiyhest Graduate Degree Doctorate 



7^ 
21 



1 

10 



P rev I ou ^ Exj:^ ' • j cnc q 

iK In Higher Education 

12. As 3 Pub t I c School Super i ntendent 

13. Size Type of School District 



Vcs 21 
Ves '^^ 
Rural under 1 000 26 



10 
10 

8 



Rec ru \ Led Frpi^ ; 

lU. Hitjher Education Position 
15* Pub ] I c School Adni n f s t rat 1 on 
16 - Non-Educa t i on Pos i t i on 
i 7- Loca t i on of Pos i t i on 



Vcs 
Yes 
Ves 

I ns tatc 



10 
26 
k2 



9 
10 

1 

5 



SDE Career 

18, Average Years with the SDE 

19- Averatje Yerr^rs at Current Posit 



on 



n ,8 
5.^ 



3 
6 



Sa 1 a r i es and Rcac t j on s> 

20, Salary Rangti 

21, Sa I ary Conpar i son (vj \ th others 
in ny sta te) 

32. Chance to Use Abilities 
23. Adequacy of Legislative Fiscal 
Support for SDE Programs 



More than S22,000 5 

Same or Better 79 

than Most 

Excel lent 53 

Half or More of 89 

the Programs 



12 
k 



SOURCE: Gary V. Branson, "The Characteristics of Upper Level Administrators 
in Stole Departments of Education ^nd thr Relationships of These 
Characteristics to Other State Variables," unpublished Ph.D. Disser- 
tation, Colunbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 197U- 
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the public schools in Tennessee. But policy is influenced by more than forma) 
structure? and actors as will be noted In later portions of this report. 
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FR0Cr55 OF S^ATr EDUCATIONAL POLICY MAKING--THE ISSUE AREAS 

We sclecte''J fir^ur educational i>5ue areas to permit our examination of 
the ^ysten of educational policy makintj [n Tennessee. These are school 
f 1 nance , adni i n i st rator ce rt i f i ca 1 1 on , schoo t desegrega t j on , and the re ) a- 
tionship between the Governor and the Conmissioner of Education. The 
finance issue, it was felt, would give us our best opportunity to look at 
the system vi i t h a M of the actors pa r t i c i pat i ng. Cert i fi cat ion vias chosen 
as a nie^ins of viewing the sy&tem when the dec i s ion-nnak i ng process is essen- 
tially within the educational arena. Desegregation represented the best 
j^pportunity to see the impact of the courts on the system. The most impor- 
tant Iss'jc in the governance of education in Tennessee during 1972 involved 
tht* relotionshiD between the Governor and his Cof^n 1 ss i oner of Education. 
Therefore, it v/iis included as an Issue worthy of consideration in this 
report . 

While exonination of action in these areas does not provide a complete 
understanding of the educational policy-making system in Tennessee, it does 
perrrvft us to 1 ook many policy actors ond the relationships arong them. 

School F I nance 

Gene ral jjck <j^round 

L^efore considering the specific school finance issue In Tennessee in 
19/2 (i.e., the financtng of a statevjide kinderoorten program), it is 
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Important to Jescrlbe some of the general features of the school finance 
system in the state. Nearly every state, including Tennessee^ bases the 
financing of its e 1 cr^=c^'\tary and st^condary schools on some combination of 
toca! property taxes and state aid. In Tennessee, schools are financed 
jointly by state aid, local funds, and federal grants. 

State funds, which account for ^5.^^ per cent of the funds appropriated 
for education^ come from two major sourLes--e3rfnarked and unearnarked funds. 
The earnorked funds (87 per cent of the kS*^) -^ire established in the revenue 
laws of the state, In the statutes certain percentages of the tobacco tax 
anj the smiles ond itsc tax are earnarked for education. Regardless of the 
aniount col lectod by these taxes^ the percentage specified by law must and 
does go to support the schools. The e^irm^^rked tJxos, however, have never 
provide^i enough r^onoy t^ "^^cet the necessary appropriation for educ^ition, 
Therefore, in addition to earnarked funcK , a portion of the c^eneral fund 
must bo useri for school support. These are known as tJie 'unca rma i keil'* 
funds for^ educat ion . 

T-nnos^ee is not v/calthy stote; hcnce^ its ability to finance edu- 
cation is quite linitel, Personal inco^ne \^or child of school age is perhaps 
the best sfngle indicator of "ability to finance education/^ Tennessee 

ranks 3^th dTiong the fifty states on this r^etisure^ with a dollar figure of 
M 

513 ,223 (1972). This amount dotis not coftipare favorably with the U.S. 
average of Sl6,3y2. Nor is the "effort" made by Tenncsseans to support 
eler.entary and secondriiy education as high as that of rany states. Hore 
specifically, Tenncsseans spent ^t.N per cent of their personal income in 
1971-72^ ranking then 35th among state populations, to support current 
expenditures for public elcr-entary ond secondary schools. 



The riHotive nnoncial contribution made by the state^ local and 
federal governnents for publ ic etenx^ntary and secondary schools for 197'"72j 
wht^n conpared to the United States average, is sho^vn in Table 6, These 
figures indicate that Tennesseans received a higher percentage of federal 
financial as^ist^nce than did rpost states (only seven states receive a 
grenter percentage). It can also be seeri that the percentage of state con- 
tribution is hi ohe r than the U . S , ave rage ^ nnd that the I ocal gove rnment 
contribution Is substantially ^ess than the U.S. average, 

TA3LE 6 

PERCENTAGE OF TEN\ESSEE'S SCHOOL FINANCES FROM STATE. LOCAL, 
ANO FEDERAl SOURCES COMPARED TO UNITED STATES AVERAGES 



Tennessee ' s U.S. 

S^ources Re rcent age Averages 

State G^vcrn.nent ^5.^ ^0.9 

LGca I Govcrnc^ent ^ K 3 52 . U 

Fc:de ral Gove rnment 13.3 7 - ^ 

SCURCE ; NEA Rankings of the States, 1972. 



County and focal sources of revenue account for ^+1.3 P*^ cent of the 
education expenditures* Countywide taxes account for 83 per cent of the 

, 3 pe cent , this be i ng de r i ved chiefly from prope rty tax ( two-t h i rds) . 
The balance is fro.^ notor vehicle registration, local option sales tax, 
cigarette and t^j^bocco taxes, and other miscellaneous; sources. The remain- 
ing 17 per cent of local funds are derived f ronr, ?oco< district sources, 
ilhlefly additional property taxes. 

Tennessee ranks near the botton natronal'y and regionally !n terms of 
the expenditure of dollars per pupi^i^ in average daily attendance. (See 
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Tennessee employs a S t raye r 'Ha i g-f10r t type of school finance allocation 
formu la. In 197 1-72 states funds distributed for the public schoo 1 s amounted 
to 32^46,180,300. Some nine per cent of this money was distributed on a 
flat gps^nt basis. The remaining 91.2 per cent was distributed through the 
state equa 1 i zat i<>n formulo. This formula included: salaries of teachers 
(including adni n I s t rator^ end clerks); travel allow.^nces for superintendents 
and special education teachers; transportation {minimum of $tO,00 per pupil 
t ronsported) ; maintenance and operation (SIKOO per ADA); instructional 
material (S2.00 per ADA); salary supplencnt for each county superintendent 
(95 then); and a few other miscellaneous items. Over 88 per cent of 
the equa 1 i zat i on fori lu la a 1 loca t i on was expended for teacher salaries. 

Thomas L. Johns ot . 0}^ m their book. Status and Impact of Fducatmnal 
F|n a nee Pro 9 r^^n s , ranked the states according to the equalization factor 
in the'r finance for^iulas. Their equalization score did not take into con- 
sideration such important factors financial adequacy of the program^ 
i ncent i ve to I oco 1 I n i t 1 at 1 ve , qua Wty of education^ cducat iona I outputs , 
and other important matters. Instead, the equalization score should be 
interpreted as n^^GSuringty only the extent that state and local funds are 
being uGed to equalize the financial resources available for education in 
a state. According to ti^e National Education Finance Project (MEpP), 
Tennessee ranke:1 { ) SGS^SS) 35th nat i ona 1 1 y , and 1 0th among the Southeastern 
states. The relatively \ovi ranking of Tennessee "^t-Cmmed from the dis- 
tribution of rpuch fjf its formula allocation on the basis of teacher units 
vn'thout consideration for the relative wealth of individual districts. 

A cuJe measure- of educational finance disparity among the districts 
of a state is the ratio between the high and lov^ district. Tcnn^.^ssec^ fares 
i-uch ^^-tt'^r r'^- *hi; - 'LUic, In 15o9'70 the hiqhest ^i^trlct t^xpenrl i t u re 
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v/a^ 577^+ ^^nJ tfv^ io.-^^bt W3S $315-*^ The rotio between these two figures is 
2,^43 which is not very high when r.omptircd with the ratios of Such states 
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ADA = Average Dolly Attendance 

■Current expenditures include ^1 i expenses of operating schools except 
debt service ond capital outlay. 

Figure for notional average per pup i i expenditure does not Include 
late revision of Cailfornia figure. 



In summary, TennesSGC public and elementary education is financed by 
a combination of state, local, and federal funds. The percentage of funds 
provided by the state is relatively hrgh, but total expenditures for edu"^ 
cation arc not high when compared with other states. Tennesseans at the 
local level have been reluctant to increase funding for education. The 
state governments attitude has been that it is carrying as much of the 
burden as it can afford^ given limited tax resources. Together these fac- 
tors act as a major obstacle to large financial increases in school support. 
The Tennessee iritnimum foundation formula, while d i s t r ibut r ng over 90 per 
cent of the funds on an equalization basis, does not rank high in its 
equalization effect chiefly because ft ignores local abiMty. Even so, 

in terns of expenditure dispority between districts, Tennessee's condition 

is favorable con^parcd with other states. 

The S ta tevj^i d e K i ndcrga r ten P rogra rn 

When Winficld Dunn campaigned for the gubernatorial office in 1970, 
he pleJoed to fulfiM a commitnient to early childhood education by achieving 
full ir:ip t cnc?n t a t ion of a statewide kindergarten program. Once in office, 
Governor Ounn fncludcrJ in his budget r>roposal to the legislature a $17,000,000 
appropriation for k * nrJcrga rlon programs (to Include both capital outlay and 
ope rat i ono I expense) . 

The response lo Governor Dunn's proposal was different from what one 
-.vDuld expect in light of the fact that there appc£»rcd to be widespread 
support for such a program. Somehow, Governor Dunn's $17,000,000 proposal 
got tar.gled In a web of controversy involving three principal actors: the 
Governor, the legislature, and the Tennessee Education Association (TEA). 
Besides those, the business cor;'nunity played a role in the early dclrberti- 
t ion of this i ssue. 
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Th^ statevndc k i ndo rg^r ten program !n Tennessee had its roots in 19^5 
legislation that jMowed the i nvestTnent of locol or federal money in schools 
for chi Idrt^n uniier ^ ix. Out from to I960 state funds were not legally 

ava liable for k i nde r gar tens . The first state aid (^60, 000) came t n 1 965 
for a pilot kindergarten program. State aid was increasc^d to $960i000 in 
1970-71, This set the stage for Governor Ounn^s proposal to the 1971 legiS' 
lature. The funding source for the kindergarten program was to be a one-half 
cent increase in the state sales tax. The con t rove rsy sur round ing Governor 
Dunn's p roposa 1 had th ree distinct phases : 

Phase One * Governor Dunn's original proposal called for a one-half 
cent increase in the sales tax coupled wrth 3 broadened tax base. It was 
hoped that the one^half cent increase would generate revenue for education 
in excess of $31,000,000, To do this, the tax base had to be enlarged to 
include such things as o gasoline tax Encreascj a service tax, a tax on 
Private sa^es of automobiles, and a tax on commercial leases. Because such 
an expanded base affectecl various business concerns, legislators began to 
feel r^uch pressure froro their constituents to withdraw support for the pro- 
posal. This local pressure, along v;ith the negative response by the 
Tennessoe Jax Poycr^ Association lobby, apparent'y caused the Governor to 
jTiend his bill so as to ellninate the need for an enlarged tax base. But 
to qenerate th*.* sa^^o revenue, tt was necessary for Dunn to amend his pro- 
pt*sai so that it called for a full one cent sales tax increase on the 
ex I s t t ng base . 

P hase Two . Governor Dtrnn's aji}ended proposal pacifjed local businessmen 
and the Tennessee Tax Payers Associatfon but it generated activity on another 
front. The arrended one cent sales tax proposal produced conflict between 
the Oo'^iocratfC an:l Republican parties in the legislature. The Democrats 
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r3rgued that ^ oncholf cent increase only was needed to generate the funds 
required for the kindergarten progr^ini, Republic^in I ^jLvm^ikers , in support 
of the Republican Governor, countered that the one cent Increase Wtis a 
"nust," A third party to the conflict^ the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tionj proved to be the critical element in the determination of what was 
to follow, The TEA supportcJ the kindergarten propos^iK Its support^ 
though, was clearly secondary to its desire for a teacher pay boost. Of 
the 531,000.000 eornorked for educational purposes, SI?, 000, 000 was to go 
for an expansion of the existing kindergarten program, v/hilc $13^000,000 
v^as iJes igriLitDd for the 5400, 00 per teacher sa 1 a ry J ncreasc be i ng sought by 
the TEA, The TEA officials recognized that the kindergarten proposal was 
a possible threat to the teacher pay increase. An informal deal (so say 
several letjisMtors we interviev-^ed and nenbers of the Governor's staff) 
appears to tiave been made between the Democratic legislators and the TEA. 
The TEA was promised, in effect, that the Sl3,000i000 teacher pay Increase 
v;ould he grantecj if that organization helped the Democrats to defeat the one 
cent sales tax inc("east> Proposed by Governor Dunn, If this were to happen, 
then Dunn l-jouIcJ hovo to a'^iend his proposal to a one-half cent increase in 
the sales tax (as the Democrats wanted), and this would cause the kinder- 
garten proposal to suffer the brunt of the cutback- In the endj the one 
cent sates tax proposal was defeated in the General Assembly, 

TEA officials wi;re reluctant to view the defeat^ and th^^ir United 
support of the kindtircjartun proposal, as being related to the teacher salary 
reque^^t; in^^teadj their spokesmen offered these explanations: 

1, It vjould be very difficult to get enough teachers with the 
or ope r c '^tyient i a 1 5 and t ra i n inq for t he new kindergarten 



2, The S13,000,000 Capitol outlay portion of the kindergarten 
allocatpon would be better spent in reducing class srze and 
in dc^f r^y i ng othc r ope rat r on^ I costs t hat h.^d t rad i t pon^ I 1 y 
fcitlon wrthin the purview of the state's respons i b t I p ty . 
"After all/' one TEA official asserted, "capital outlay costs 
have t rod i t J ona I I y been, and should continue to be, a local 
respons i b i H ty 

3- TKe essential difference between our position and that of the 
Governor as to the l<indergarten proposal was over speed of 
implementation. We were supportive of the kindergarten issue 
within the limits imposed by available qualified teachers and 
ava liable facilities. The Governor^ s proposa t env i s ioned do i ng 
it in one v^^*" - 

Phase Thre e, 1 he one cent ^ales tax proposal having been defeated. 
Governor Dunn proposed his third bill (H.B, ^53 and 5. 6, 385) which called 
for a one-half cent sales tax increase on the existing base. This measure 
satisfied the Democratic contingents in both House and Senate, It also 
had strong TEA backing, this organization knowing thjt a teacher pay boost 
was assure.f. 6y this time Governor Dunn was well aware of the TEA^s doubts 
about the k fnde rcja r ten proposa?, The amended bi]\ passed in the General 
Assenbly. As it turned out, the teachers got therr full S^00,00 pay 
increase nnd only $3,281,900 Wcis appropriated to the kindergarten program, 
this being for operational expenses only. This anOunt, it should be noted, 
represented only 20 per cent of Governor Dunnes original kindergarten 
budget proposal. Even after the General Assembly approved a kindergarten 
appropriation of S3, 281, 900, Ounn himself reduced that amount--cutt i ng the 
actual appropriation for k i [ide rga r tens by $1,600,000, leaving just $1,681,900 
Q ^or operational expenses. 
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A na I ys lb. Governor Dunn's position on the Implementation of a state- 
v/ide kindergarten prcgran v^as significant. He made a considerable effort 
to get funding for the proposed kindergarten budget through the General 
Assembly, His final action in reducing the kindergarten budget came only 
after his proposed Sl7,000,000 had been slashed to slightly more than 
S3,000^000j and he had become convinced that the possibility of imple- 
n^enting a statewide kindergarten program in 1971-72 ^^as all but impossible. 

While the role of the Governor on the kindergarten issue v/as import^int, 
It was (Overshadowed by that of the TEA and the Democratic legislator coali- 
tion. The Democratic majority in the General Assembly had recognized the 
need for co-optina the TEA because the powerful TEA lobby had been actively 
^upportif^t^ Dijnn's one cent sales tjx incre^isej an increase that would have 
prov i ded the needed revenue for the teache r pay ra Ise and the Governor ' s 
k F nde r ClI r ten proposi^!. Action was therefore taken to tie the Democratic 
party ond the TEA toqe the ror^thls Issue. This was accomp 1 i shed by Oemocra- 
tic ptirty leaders pronising teachers their pay raise in exchange for support 
In defe-.iting Dunn's one cent sales tax increase. It should be noted here 
that the Oi^nocratic Party has nearly always controlled the General Assembly, 
nnd it was obviously not in the best Interest of the TEA to alienate the 
leaders of th^t pariy* 

Neither the State Department of Education nor the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, E . C , S t i mb^/r t a Dunn-Appointee, pi ayed s 1 Qn i f i cont roles in this 
confMct. The 5DE odr.u ol s t ra tors we interviewed indicoted that the Depart- 
nont >Tnd Cor n i s s i on^,* r vjere supportive of the statewide kindergarten pro- 
postil, ^v.t tiside frori providing cost estimates to the Governor's office, 
thoy took no -xrecific action to prorrotc the Governor's proposal. 



In I969t the State 8oard of Educatron had approved official "Rules^ 
Flegu I a t i or^s and Mminuni Standards for Kindergartens/' 8ut Board members, 
when interviewed about their role in the Governor's effort to bring about 
a s tatewlde k i ndergar ten p rogram , genera lly replied that they did no thing 
beyond bemg sy::^pathet i c toward the prograni. As one niembcr put it, "In 
an reality that was the Governor's baUgai^ie/* 

Though the State Departrrient of [iducaflon played almost no part jn the 
legislative conflict, ft nade some attempts to nove Tennessee toward a 
statevv'ide kindergarten program, In 197l, the Department awarded ^5 grants-in- 
aid for employed teachers to work toward kindergarten certification, 
Another 65 teachers were approved for grants-in-aid in 1972, In addition, 
the SDE conducted kindergarten workshops across the state. And SDE school 
plant personnel and early childliood supervisors worked closely vjith local 
schoo Is in planning facilities for ki ndergarten classes. 

In sumnary, a new Republican Governor was unable to advance a kinder- 
garten proposal through a legislature that was controlled by the Democratic 
party. Along with TEA^ s concern for teacher salarieSj It was not in that 
organization's i ntcre^ t to b reak t rad i t lona I poll t ica 1 loya 1 1 i es in the 
legislature tc gain favor wit(T the party vjhich had just secured control 
of the governorship. Given the recent success of the KepubMcans in state 
elections, TEA may soun find itself having to reassess tliis posture. An 
t:idditionat facto^' worth notinc vvas the ninimal role of the State Conmissloner 
Sti^ibert* Tfie previous Comni s s i oner , Hov/ard Uarf, vjho had served under two 
Denocratic governnrs> had been a master at legislative influence in the 
General >^sserT^:b 1 y , In fact, one informant suggested that he presented 
legislative "fait acco:nptis'* to Democratic governors when they vjcre only 
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*'lukew.3rn^" on certain programs. The relative inactive role of ComfiTi ss ioner 
Scimbert on Governor Dunn's kindergarten proposal was in marked con t ra s t to 
the relationship between the Conimi s s i oner and the Governor that prevailed 
when Warf was Coiwni ss foner of Education. 

What appeared to be at the heart of the controversy over the ifnplemen- 
totion of .1 statewide kindergarten program came dwf\ to the question, *^Are 
Tenncsseans v/ill!fig to increase the total atiount of money to be spent on 
educat i on?" The k j ndergar ten prog ran proposa 1 will cont i nue to be s 1 1 f 1 ed 
if It IS seen as a choice between kindergartens or teacher pay increases. 
The paverfu I TEA will cont i nue to support h i gher wages and lower class s i ze 
as top prioritleSj and this does not augur well for an expanded kindergarten 
progr-in if the school spending ceiling renains rather fixed< 

Tennessee Dcsegrega t i on 
School desegregation in Tennessee has been relatively peaceful in 
recent years, altfiough rtsisttince to busing hos caused sone controversy, 
DarticuKir^y in the larger cities. But while there has been continued 
advoncor^ent to^'^1rd deseg rega 1 1 on » progress has been slo^^^ and has taken place 
only in co-tpMjnce with court orders, requirements of the Civil Rights Act^ 
jnd reguN^tinns of the U.S. Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, 
The percent^ige of bl jcks In desegregated schools was only I per cent in I960 
f6 ycirs .after the Bravn decision), 8y 196^ this percentage had increased 
to 2<7 pt^r cent. With th3 coming of the 196^ Civil Rights Act, the pace 
£icce ler.:ited subs tjnt i ri 1 1 y--pr 1 mar i 1 y because the lav/ contained a clause 
^jhfch forbri^le the use of federal funds by any pubUc age, xy which practiced 
rnc lal d i scr 1 '^>i nj t i on * The percent^iige of black students attending deseg- 
rtigoted schools l-od j unped to 35 per cent by 1968*^^^ And the school year 
19^>0"70 vjas t-^s Lab ) hihed as the tentative deadline for the total obolition 
of the duo! school ^ystOn in Tennessee. 



Minority fjroup5 huvc not pressed the integrotfon issue at the stote 
levv?!. This is perhaps due to the fact that there have been few, if an/, 
signs of support at that lcvi:t. The State Board of Education and the State 
Departn^.ent of EJuc^ition have not developed any desegregation plans or programs 
of their own. Since the ^9^^ Civft ft/ghts Act, the focus of State Deport- 
ment efforts has bt:cn to help local districts comply with HEW gurdelines. 
For this purpose , the State ComiTi jssioner of Education established in 19^5 
thp Office of Equal Educational Opportunity which is financed by ESEA 
Titfe IV funds. fn thrs connection, It might be noted that there has been 
some action directert at the State Department by minority groups concerning 
the snail nur.ber of black professional employees in that agency. 

The busing issue (referred to as "the yeliow peril") has been the 
source of controversy throughout the state of Tennessee, The major cities 
of Nashville, Memphis, and Chattanooga have all been under court order in 
recent years to implefiient desegregation plans that r.eet both the letter 
and the spirit of the law. The establ i shnent of the metro*schooI system in 
Nashville helped bring about desegregation in the schools of that city. 
The citizens of Her^phis have expressed opposition to busing all along, yet 
a desegregation plan requiring busing v^as initiated in January of 1973 as 
a consequence of court r]Ction* 

The controversy across the state stirred by busi^ig plans has provided 
the major rr^petus for laws and resolutions passed by the Gcreral Asser^bly 
and tfie State 8oard of Education, The c^^jmmon thread through all of these 
laws and resolutions has been a strong anti-busing scntifnent, and to a 
lesser degree an anti-federal government sentiment aimed primarily at the 
Depi*rtment of Healthy Education and Welfare. In addition, tbere has been 
continuing controver5,y over the role the courts ar*c playing in school 
desegregat Ion < 
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Action by the General Assenbly has been directed toward preventing 
busing for the purpose of school desegregation. For example: 

1* (n )97t the state legislature passed a law repealing compulsory 
school attendance if a child is refused attendance In a school 
nearer his res i dence hav rng cqu i valent grade 1 eve Is, This was 
an attempt to uphold the neighborhood school concept and to 
res i s t bus i ng. 

2. The legislature imposed a restriction In the 1972 Education 
Appropriations BiM by adding the following- 

That the appropriations or any part thereof nade under Section 
1, Title llf, Sub-*section 8, entitled "Department of Education,*' 
shaM not be used by any school or school district, for the 
purpose of transporting any children within the school district 
to any other than the school c?osest to theJr home, except as 
pertains to children enrolled in a special education course or 
when an overcrowding coadition exists in such school or when 
curriculur of such school does not neet the needs of the child, 
or if the parents of the child give written permission. 

3. in Section ^49-2202 of the Tennessee Code , which deals with the 
transportation of students, the legislature added the following 
section in 1971-/2: 

No board or education shall jse or authorize the use of any 
schcol t ransportot !on facilities for the use of achieving a 
racial balance or racial imbalance in any school by requiring 
the t ransportat ion of any stjdcnt or pupil from one school to 
another or f ron one schoo 1 district es tab 1 i shed for h I s 
neighborhood to another* If the local board of education 
adop ts a transportation plan or direct i ve for the purpose of 
ochicvinc) rat!ial balance the governor may order that any or 
all parts of the state transportation funds shall be withheld 
f ran the local schoo 1 boa rd , If the governor so orders , the 
Conm I ss inner of education ond the state board of education 
shall withhold, or cause to be v/lthheld, state transportation 
funds to local boards of education to the extent ordered by 
the governor. 

These legislative. *.^nr3Ctncnts were clearly In opposition to the position taken 
by the courts ^md by the fef!cral qovernment. When the Menohis School Systen 
in p 1 created ! t s court -ordered intenrotion Plan, the state legislature reacted 
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;?y ret/Lo^ (. I n(j tin.! Lorj^oi ss i one r of Education to conduct ^ full investigation 
ztf the busing situdtion in that areo. Tfiis request carried with it the 
threat of enforcintj St?ction ^9-2202 of the Tennessee Code (teferred to 
abovo) , nnd undoubtedly reinforced the antt-busing sentiment of the genera! 
put) 1 i c , 

The Stale 60c3r^.i oF tducation h^s dlsu cxprcssetj Its opposition to 

busin^j ^'to achieve racial balance in the classroom,'^ In Hay of 197^ the 

State Board adopted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Tennessee State Board of Education is dedicated 
to providing quality educational training to all Tennesseeans 
regard (ess of race , color, or creed , and subscr i bes comp letel y 
to the doctrine of inteQration of our total educational society 
wJth equal Opportunity for all; and 

Wf^EREAS, the Tennessee State Board of Education Is supportive 
of complete compiitince with the lav/, executive order, and 
Jt iicial dt^9ree necessary in a regulated society; and 

WHFREAS, forces in govern^r^ent and society now tend to press 
upon us a policy of busmg students outside their residential 
neighborhoods to achieve a reasure of racfal balance in our 
schoo 1 s \ now, the re fore 

BE JT RESOLVED, that the Tennessee State Board of Education, 
while recognising its obllqation to obey the law docs hereby 
express its belief that quality cducotton Cdn best be achieved 
"n the pattern of neighborhood schools and that it deplores the 
efforts to bus Tennessee public sctiool students outs'^de their 
residential ne ighborhDods to achieve racial balance in the 
class room, 5 ' 

^\c-nbcrs of the General Absenbly and State Board of Education, vjhen 
asked v/fv/ tfiese differeriL laws and resolutions v/oro p.3ssed, typically 
responded in this vein--*'We realise that these laws will not hold up in 
court, but v;e riust Jo something to show the people of the State that we 
are at least trying to avoid this busing." The Governor has not attcn^pted 
to tufn the busing issue into a "cjuse colebrc" but lie has made it clear in 
sone of hi<i speeches that he is opposed to busing for desegregation purposes. 

The posture of officials in Tennessee on the question of school 
^^^.desegregat iCin c3ppeor<:d to be very sSnnlar to that found m other parts of 



the South, Those officials hcive not taken strong steps to hinder desegrega- 
tion. Most of the Lictions of the General Assembly and State Board have been 
symbotic in that little effort has been made to carry out the intent of the 
t aws or resolutions. Such official ^ctions^ hwveve r , do tend to re i nf orce 
tht^ attitudes of the general public and make change more difficult. By and 
large, tht.^ legisKiturc has been more visible on the desegregation issue than 
has the Stato Board of Eiducatron, This is probably because legislators 
receive the bulk of citizen complaints, and because the State Board is not 
perceived as being very powerful by most citizens. 

In supTiary, the desegregation issue in Tennessee is expressed at the 
state level in a series of laws and regulations that reflect adherence to 
the nc i c]hborhtiod sclioo! concept, extreme dislike for busing as a means of 
attaining tjesetjrt::gn 1 1 on , and minimal compliance with the spirit of the B rovi/n 
Decision of 195^K On the positive side, the city officials of Nashville 
vigorously opposed the sporadic violence that sprang up v^hen they instituted 
their desegregation plans. It should be noted that former Conniissioner Warf 
(I963"71^ took a strong position ag.iinst any interference by the State 
Department \ ih cou r t. orders or f cdera ] dosegrcgat i on requ i rcments . 

Ctj rt i f I cat I on I ssue 
The TenneS:.Ge Stole Board of Education adopted a revised Administra- 
t.ve Cer t I f Jcat r on Policy at its August, 197? Board meeting. This policy 
chLingcd the cc rt i f i ca t i on requ i rement s of supe r I n tendcn t s , pr i nc i pa 1 s , and 
supervisors in Tennessee's publ fc elementary and secondary schools, A 
review of this iss^u^ offers insight into the role of different actors in 
the process of changing certification requirements: (I) when the demand 
for chmqe originates outside the group entrusted with the responsibility 
for rcco'^^^end i ng cl^i' 1 1 f i ca t i on clianges; and (2) v/hcn the issue involves 
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^sjbs t rjn t i o I t, ofi r I i cl .ir^nng po 1 i c y f)dr I i c i pcnnt s *^^nd ve ry limited por t ! c I pa- 
t ion by tlioso people fosl affected by the chonge (i.e., lucol scliool adminis- 
trators) , 

The State Hoard o\' Education look f i riri I octfon on adni n 1 s t rat ^ vc certi- 
fiCdtion only otter neorly two years of c K^r i f i c<it ion and exchange of views. 
The process a^npeoreJ lo follow a furn^ol of dcTni^nd conflict -^-^ 

conprofHse --^ adoption. To underslanti this [process, from deriand to 
adopt i on , □ ch rono logical rev i ew is helpful, P r i or to this rev i ew, however , 
it fs inHJortant to define tlie structure for nakiny ce r t i f i c^j t i on policy 
changes , 

Advisor y Cou nc il on Teacher Education and Certi f i cot.iori 

The State Board of Education has been vested with the final responsl- 
b i ! * y for dete rni n i ng ce rt i f t cot ion s tandards and recula t ions, To fulfill 
this respons i b L n t y , the State Board of Education receives recommendations 
fron the Advisory Council on Te^^icher Eflucoti'on tind Certification which is 
es t ab 1 i she^^-f by ? e^j i s f Jt i ye sto t ute f US- ]2U0) . This Adv ? sor y Counc M has 
been chorqed with responsibility for assisting the State Board of Educa- 
tion and its Chairman by sub-:Httm9 recorn'Mcndat t ons on la) proposed changes 
to the Stole Board of Education for certification slan^jords tind regulations; 
(b) pi:;;.o^od new ^^reas of ce r t i f i cot i on or endorseijenl : ic) anendnents to 
requ t reriL nt s ani F)rocL"durcs ^"f teocher p r-^^^paral t on , and id) sucli other 
natters a^ ihu: Boord noy refer to tl»^ Council, 

The rVJvt'sury Council is co^■.p^i^e^l of ^^t least nineteen voting ne^nbers. 
The r^enbershtfj of the CouncH is deteri-Mned os follows: 

A, Tnc followlnfj agencies of the ccGching profession shall be 
reoresented by one r-er^ber selected by the agency concernt^d 
to "^erve no less thon three yoar'^^: the Superintendents' Study 
Counc i 1 , the F' r i n:i i pa 1 s ' Study Counc i 1 , the Tenfiessee Assoc i a- 
t ion of Ciassroon ToacNcrs , ond the Tennessee Association of 



Superv/ising Teachers. In addition there shall be three 
classroom teacher representatives who serv/e on the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Tennessee Education Association. 

S. The following agencies sliol 1 be represented by one represen- 
tative who may be nominated to the Chairman, State Board of 
Education by the chief executive thereof and shall serve at 
the pleasure of the agency represented: 

The Tennessee Higher Education Commission 

The State University and Community College System 

The University of Tennessee 

C. There shaM be one representative for each of four teacher 
preparation institutions, two of which shall be state 
supported and tv/o private, independent^ or church- re I a ted , 
The Chairman, State Board of Education sha)t designate the 
institutions on a rotational basis for staggered three year 
terns. He shall appoint a nominee from each institution, 
but no institution shall have more than one representative 
at any one t ime , 

D. Three representatives of the State Department of Education 
shall be; designated as rnembcrs, 

E. Those members who serve in an ex-officio capacity sha) I be 
changed as their assignments change. 

r. A regular member nay be represented by a non-voting proxy. 53 

The Advisory Council meets at least four ttn^^s each year, usually 

approxir^atety four weeks prior to the regulaj quarterly meet Fng of the 

State Board. Specie) sessions can be called, however, either by the Cha i r- 

itian of the Council or the Chairman of the State Board of Education. Matters 

to be considered by this Council may be submitted by the Chairman of the 

State fioard, by the State Department of Education, or by professional study 

groups representing the teaching profession in Tennessee. Representatives 

of agencies prepsring recommendations to the Advisory Council are given an 

opportunity to appear before the CouncJl during one of its regular meetings. 

Any item introduced before the Advisory Council is to be held over for 

consideration at least one session before a decision is reached. Recom- 

:;cndjtions arc ui-uoMy referred to the State Depjrtmcnt of Education for 
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study, prior to any f\na\ decision. Decisions by the Advisory Council are 
in the form of rcconmicndat ions to the State Board of Education, Members of 
the Advisory Council w.oy indot witli the Board to niake presentations on such 
recommendat t ons • 

New Administrative Certification Requirement s 

In the late fall of 1970^ the Chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Teacher Education and Certification, Or< John Smith of the State Department 
of Education^ received a document drawn up by the Tennessee Professors of 
Educat lona t Adm i nl st rat ion and Superv i s ion (TPEAS) recomnend ing pos? 1 b le 
changes in the Tennessee certification regulations in the areas of adminis- 
tration and supervision, Dr< Smith, apparently feeling that the dofiiainof 
the Advisory Cout^ci 1 had been intruded upon, responded to this document by 
informing the President of TPEAS, Or. Vaster St* John^ that there was a 
formal procedure to follow when presenting a set of recommendat lons< Or, 
Smith outlined the fornal procedures in his letter as follows: 

I, A sunnory statement of the reconrnenda t i on< 

2* The need for the reco,'TimC'ndat i 0ns < 

3* What IS to be accomplished fncluding the impact on the public 
schoo^ $ . 

The f^Tip 1 i cat i ons for p resent certification requi rements and 
teacher education programs in institutions of higher education. 

5- The groups that have received the proposal and thei r recommenda- 
t E ons . 

6* A proposed inp lemen ta t i on schedule, 

Or< St* John ansv;ered by saying "tbere must be sofne mistake since we 
have not submitted a proposal for cons i de rat ion^ rather, vje ore preparing 
a formal proposal to submit in early January,^' This rather tart exchange 
of letters created a climate of anxiety that affected future developments. 
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TPtAS made their formal presentation to the Advisory Council in April 
of 1972. The rati ona 1 c for the i r proposa 1 conta i ned the fol low! ng points 
as revised sliyhtly here: 

1. The <:urrent requirements are not sufficient for the adequate 
prepcjra 1 1 on for the pos i t i ons of supe r i n tenden t ^ pr i ncl pa t ^ 
or supervisor. 

2. The recommended standards are more compatible with national 
t rends toward more comp re hens i ve p rep a rat ion p rograms . 

3. The proposed training levels and criteria are consistent with 
those recommended by such organizations of AASA^ NCATE, and UCEA. 

^, The proposed requirements require the present practitioner to 
keep current and discourage professional obsolescence. 

5. Present adrnl n i s t rat ors are either losing or are in danger of 
los i nq their pos i t i ons of educat I ona 1 1 eader sh i p. 

6. The recorrnended proposal should result in prospective odminis- 
trators '■eceiving a better organized and a better coordinated 
p rograri. 

7. Greater cooperation and coordination should result between 
institutions of higher cduCfition and tha State Oepartnent of 
Educat ion . 

3 . The proposa 1 creates increased flexibility in the spec i f i c 
requirements thus permitting tallor-^made training for a spe- 
cific i nd i V i dua 1 . 

9. In essence , the Proposa 1 should re suit in significantly imp roved 
nanagerent and enlightened leadership of the public schools of 
Tennessee 

The following recommendations v;ere included in the TPEAS proposal. 

P rocjram Appruva f . Ail preparation programs for adTi i n i s t rators 
and supervisors and the institutions providing these programs 
must be approved by th.^ State Board of Education. 

2 , fi fjconnendgt ion by Institution . Certification shaM be limited 
to individuals rocomfnended by the institution where they com-' 
pletcd tht^ir gradu^ite work. 

3^ Rec j proc i ty . Graduates of institutions outsfdc of Tennessee, 
which at the tine of the applicant's graduation are fully 
accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, art^ o 1 i 9 i b I e for iT^m 1 n i s t ra t i vc or ^uoe rv i sory 
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cert I r i Celt I on p rov i ded: ( I ) the c3ppl i cant i s recommended by 
the opprop r'Ote otficiol of the institution; and (2) the 
appl I cant has comp leteyJ that institution's N GATE -approved 
procjrom; 3nd (3) that the program must be at feast a s?xth- 
yot^r proc|ron for tt^nJ ui3tcs st^ek incj the super 1 ntendent ' s 
endorsements ^ind 3t least a fifth-yeor program for applicants 
for a!) other administrative ond supervisory endorsements. 

^* P J rect App I I cat i ons. The state ce r 1 1 f i cot f on agency shall not 
qrant c^?rtificatcs based upon d i rect app 1 i cat i ons from i nd i v i - 
duals v;ho do not have institutional recommendation, regardless 
of the a,7iount of training or experience possessed by the 
app 1 i cant . 

5, Separate Certifvcale . The present practice of adding endorsements 
in administration ond supervision to the Teachers Professional 
Certificate wj 11 be d i scon t f rued. A separate certificate in 
Educat iona I Admi n i s t rat (on and Supe rv i s i on shall be i ssued . 

6. Educational Work Experiences . Before recommending on applicant 
for certification, the institution shall verify that the 
student has completed a minimufrr of three years of appropriate 
educat ion a I work expe r ience, 

7. Supe r i ntendent ^ s Endorsement . The applicant for a superin- 
tendent's endorsement shall have completed an approved sixth- 
year-"' program, with the major portion of his graduate pre- 
paration in areas that are clearly relevant for educational 
adm i n I s t ra t ion » 

8, Principal ' s Endorsement . The applicant for a principal's endorse- 
nent shall h^ive completed an approved f i f th-year— program, 

with the Rajor portion of his graduate preparation in aieas 
that are clearly relevant for educational administration and have 
completed tit least three years of appropriated teaching experi- 
ence and hold a Professional Teacher's Certificate. 

9* Supervisor 's Endorsement (Genera l . The applicant for endorse- 
ment as superv i sor of i nst ruct ion ( genera 1 ) sha I I have compl e ted 
an approved f i f th- yea r^^ - ' progranij with the major portion of 
h?s graduate preparation in areas that are clearly relevant 
for educational supervision and have completed at least thre;^ 
years of appropriate teaching experience and hold a Professional 
Teacher' s Cer t i f i cate h 

10, S upervisor's E ndorsej^ent (Special Fields) . The applicant for 
endorsement as supervisor of instruction in 3 special field 
sha M have cor^p J et ed an approved f i f t h-ye^r' p rog ram> with 
the major portion of his graduate preparation in areas clearly 
relevant for supervision of the field specified and have con - 
Pieted at least three years of appropriate teaching experience 
and hold a Professional Teachers' Cer t i f i cate , ^5 

—Sixth-year program--at least one year beyond the Master's Degree, 
— Fi fth-year progran--at least a Master's Degree. 
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In aJdttion to tliese recommendations ^ tlie TPEAS proposal suggested 
that the State Board of Ec?ucat Ton establish a list of professors and prac- 
titioneri' of educational <^iJn i n i s t rat i on and supervision within the state of 
Tennessee who would be eligible to serve on program evaluation committees. 
Each institution would select its evaluators from among the names on the 
list. Approval of institutions and programs would then be based upon reports 
by the evaluators and upon the Institution's self study, 

V^^rious questions were raised ^t the April meeting of the Advisory 
Council concerning the meaning of mnny points within the set of TPEAS 
recorifmc ndat I ons. For example- \s the approved program concept the best 
^pproach^ Should the State Department of Education grant certification 
Without the reco*:ifriendat ion of an Institution? How much flexibility should 
be provided a progran? Hov^ ^.^:ould the 5th and 6th year programs outlined 
in the proposal be carried out? 

Because of the numerous un^^nsv/ered questions^ and the need for clari- 
fication on different Qoints wittiin the propos^li the Chairman of the 
Advisory Council appointed a six-member sub-committee to study the pro- 
posal ond make recommendations to tho full Advisory Council. 

The es t^b 1 i shnent of the sub-cor^i ttee Qave the Advisory Council an 
opportunity to work toward modifying some of the recommendations. It also 
gave then a chance to get feedback from school 5dm 1 n I s t rat ors > because^ up 
to this tine, there had been very little involvement of anyone other than 
university professors. The sub-comnW t tee was tieaded by Mildred Doyle^ an 
elected county superintendent. When the Doyle sub-comffil ttee reported back 
in Ju:y of I97U most of the reca^mend<it fons of the St. John (TPEAS) pro- 
posal were accepted. But two qtiestions of great interest to the Advisory 
CounrM rcr-s\r,fj._\' \) whot 1^ the appropriate work experience for the areos 
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for which ^:ort i n Ctiit ion chcinge is proposed? 2) What is ihe meaning of 
recfprocity^ Oirectruns were given to Or. St. John's corrimrttee to '^spell 
out" fipprop iM ci to work oxporioncc, further tjescr^ibe the core program* and 
clarify the Intent and provisions of 5th and 6th year program. 

From August, 1971* to April of i972, Ihe St. John group worked on the 
questions raised about their proposal. On April lOth^ 1972, the Advisory 
Council lieard discussion of the revised proposals by the Tennessee Pro- 
fessors of tducational Administration led by Or, Benjamin Oowly, Peabody 
CoMege; Or, William Stradley, Tennessee Tech University; and Dr. Walter 
St, John* University of Tennessee at Nashville. The Council also heard 
reports from the sub-cofimii ttee headed by the Superintendent Mildred Doyle, 
of Knox County, The Advisory Council then formalized its revised recom- 
mendations and submitted them to the State Boo'd of Education, The Tennessee 
State Board of Education adopted this administrative certification policy 
at Its August* 1972, Boc'jrd meeting. 

In surnmary* the adtni n i st r at i ve certification Issue in Tennessee was 
resolved only after certain protocol items were observed and after there 
was greater assurance of a broad spectrum of participants. The recom* 
mendations v/ere vlev^od by the Advisory Council as being far too ambitious 
in their orlginai fori^, and compromise mod i f I Cd t ions were .accomplished via 
the estab I i shiv.ent of d sub^com^u t tee to study and cltirify the original 
proposa Is. This sub-commi ttce p ruv * ded for I nput f rom the pub 1 i c e lemen- 
tary and secondary school administrators. The con^p rehens i ve nature of the 
original certification proposal may also have contributed to the long pro- 
cess of study^ revlsionj c iar i f I cat ton , and conprorusc that preceded 
adoption by the State Board. 

The TPEAS .ond the A^Jvisory Council wro iho two chief actors in this 
process* v^hi le the State Board acteiJ in a legitimizing role. Local 
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administrators come into play with the establishment of the sub-commi t tee 
headed by Mildred Ooyie. It is important to note^ however^ that the local 
school administrator^ diJ not [>l3y o very salient role and that the Tennessee 
Education Association v/as involved only to the extent that members from 
that organ i icat i on were represented on the Advisory Council. Given the 
fact that the TEA supposedly represents both teachers and administrators, 
the fnminal role that It played in this process Is sorrewhat surprising. 
If the proposed chaiiges had been in the area of classroom teacher certlfl- 
catJon^ »t is hard to believe that the TEA would not have been more active. 

The adoption of" this policy change by th^ State Board of Education must 
he ltiri]ely credited to the perseverance of the Tennessee Professors of 
Educational Administration and Supervision. Even though the new require- 
ments Placed additional demands on practicing (or aspiring! school admlnis- 
tratorSj this group did little in the process. Active involvement on their 
part nay have limited the scope of co rt i f i cat i on requ i rement changes . In 
viev/ of corments by SD£ personnel^ requirements for school administrators 
v/ere in need of upgrading. The TPEAS evidently decided to take positive 
actiun in an area that the practiclnq field administrators had ignored. 

The Republican Governor and a New Commissioner 
The bigqest issue in the Qovernance of education in Tennessee during 
the period of this research was the role of the Contni ss Foner of Education 
E. C. Stinbert ^md his relationship vnth Governor Dunn. Prior to discussing 
the specifics of this issue^ sone background information on former Commis- 
sioner J, W^irT IS necessary- 

I he Of^oc^ats controlled the Go\^e rnor shi p in Tennessee from 1923 until 
1571 . This qave thr^n control of the office of Co^r^u i one r of education 
and the State Department of Education throughout thfs period, J. H> Warf, 
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CanrnI ss ioner Troni to 1971 under Democratic Governors Ctemont and 

Ellington^ w^is v-jiclcly viev^ed as ^ pwerful Comnn ss i oner* W^irf came to 

his position fro[M ^3 Ccjrucr ^-i^ <\n t.^^uc^3tor ^ni\ 0^ a c t v ! c-pol i 1 1 ca I leader. 

He had served as Superintendent of Scliools in Lewis County, as Democratic 

Party Chairman in Lewis County^ ^ind as a fuetnber oT the State Board of 

Education prior^ to his appointment as State Conmii ss ioner of Education* 

Many policy actors in Tennessee viewed Warf as the strangest political 

figure to come to the post of Commissioner of Education since L* Harned 

( 1 92 3- 1 933) . He had opposition in both political and professional circles 

stemtning largely, it would seem, from his reputed ''directive" operating 

style* 0)ie nieniber of the SOE we Interviewed characterized Commissioner 

Warf's style in the follov/ing manner: 

We had no doubt as to who was runnfng the Department when 
It was headed by Warf» You cleared all decisions with 
him, he told you what to do and you did it his way* His 
style didn't alla-j for much participation in the decision- 
making process. When legislators or outsiders wanted an 
answer to a question, Warf expected the questions to be 
directed to his office. He didn't v;ant subordinates 
gtvfng out infomistion without citiaring it witfi him, 

Besides his control over SDE operations, ^^arf had considerable *'clout" 
in the state's Oenocratic party* According to a member of the legislature, 
''Governor Ellington had a tough time controlling Conimi ss i oner W^rf » He 
did his o^'^n whee ling ^r\d dea 1 i ng in the 1 eg is 1 a t ure jnd not a 1 way s with 
the approval of the Governor." This legislator commented further that the 
ability of the Governor to control Conniss ioner Warf v/as co^npl icated by 
Warf^s political strength in Lhe Democratic party. 

The beftef that the SDE had become a repository of Democratic party 
patronage was held in varying degrees by man/ of o^r interviewees, though 
ncmbers of the SDE professional staff rejected this as not being a fair 
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cliaractc r I ^0 1 i fjfi. For exomp I e » one such staffer stated: "I am sjre Com- 

I ss i oner W^r f nave sornc cons i de rat i on to pa r ty a f f i I i at i on but in gene ra 

\ think Vc. tric-i to select the r^iosl able people," 

JerofT^e Murphy in his research on the use of Title V funds in selecte 

state departmer^ts of edui:3tion, described the professional staff of the 

Tennessee State OepGrtmerit of Education (\S7^^ in these words: 

"^he Ti^ost striking characteristic of the Tennessee Depart- 
r.cnt of E'Juctition was the appearance of homogene i t y of its staff. 
Everyone In a position of authority seemed to be old, tired and 
a fn rner adn i n i st rator in t he Tennessee pub I i c school s , 1 ndeed , 
t askeJ the pcrsunnt^l officer to direct ne to a top manager v/ho 
wis below forty years of age; he was unable to do so. 

Tills pattern also reflected the staffing of the SEA through 
political oatronage, Un^icr Tennessee law, not only the chief 
state school officer but the entire SEA staff served at the 
governor's discretion. Governors in the past apparently exer- 
c I sed til i s d i scret i on by appo i nt i ng pol i t i ca t f r iends to SEA 
j obs . 

Another distinctive cfia ract er i s t i c of the Tennessee SEA 
v;as v^hat night bo callotJ its prc-^bureaucrat i c mode of operation, 
Forniol rules and regulations, fixctl channels of communication, 
tinJ a preoccupation //ith efficiency simoly secned foreign to 
the agency. Rather^ there appeared to be a personal (as opposed 
to policy) [ cnt.it ion v^icli cut across formal organizational 
chtinncls. Who one knew and ho.-; we M one was liked seemed to be 
inportant, or perlians rore inportant, than what one knew. 

....The Tennessee SEA is the antithesis of what is generally 
thought of as a "good government" executive agency--for example, 
the riew York SEA, Indeed, the contrast between the pre-bureau- 
c^-atict political and personal orientation in Tennessee and the 
p rof ess i one! I , technoc ra t i c , f>o I i cy-or ient ed approach i n New York 
could har-ily be nore pronounced, Sut the contrast is also 
feveaiinci, nAr t i cu I ar 1 y If one tnagines puttinc the Tennessee 
SEA in New ^ork and vice versa. The result v/ould be somewhat 
similar to s.'/Itt:hing the U.S. Marine Corps with the Italian 
("^riny; tf^^ere v;ould be culture shock in both countries. That 
IS to say, the Tynficssee SEA in the Nevy York political env! ron- 
■>ent wouli be ineffective. t^ut likewise the New York StA In 
Tennessee also v.ou 1 be !.jnable to operate. This suggests that 
the st^ikin-j characteristics of the Tennessee SEA discussed above 
were \v> r,or(j than reflections of qeneral features of Tennessee 
£io n t i ca i L-nv i r on-; ent , This suggest S further that these charac- 
t'.^r^stMs v^MX* iirobably -ore necessary for effective SEA opera- 
I ^.i I E f: T : . -oj-j t n jn at i r s t f »i <jh t <Jpp<ja r [.ibv i ous . "'^ 
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Such wjij the ^itu^Uion as many observers s^v; *t when Republican Governor 
WJnticM Dunn took office in \37 ^ * ca:iipi3 1 gn i ng for office, Ounn had 

t;soJ Jucot i Oiia ] i >:^uc> f Tlc t I vc 1 y . P.ironount nnOnq then was a conimltment 
to tlie need for early childhood education procjrains in Tennessee, Ounn hod 
stated throughout liis campaign that he wanted to bring more *'opennesS'^ and 
"profess I ono 1 f srV to government, After his election, the appointment of a 
new Commissioner of Education was very important; Dunn felt that this would 
be the first step jn bringing much needed change to the SDE, Though not 
openly stated^ the Governor apparently v-jos convinced that a number of per- 
sonnel changes had to be made within the SOE »n order for it to becocne 
responsive to his program. Prior to selecting a Co.mm i ss i one r of Education, 
the Governor emphasized that he wanted a man who wouM not be politically 
oriented as Warf. What was needed, according to Dunn^ was ^ strong ^'edu* 
cat 1 one 1^^ 1 eader c^s CoTmJ s s i one r , 

Various individuals were considered for tf^e Commissioner position. 
Reportedly one canrJidate was reluctant to consider the job because of 
Scilary considerations. Another was a staunch Republican in strongly Repub- 
lican EdSt Tennessee and the "political liato" that would have accompanied 
such an appointrcnt would have obviously been at odds v/ith OunnS call for 
a profess i ona \ educator , G i ven these c i rcuns tances, E, C. Stimbert became 
the favored cand i date , 

H group of henphis businessnen backed the appointment of Stimbert. 
Stimbert had ^e rve^J ab Superintendent of the Memphis City Schools for 
years and during that tine had received numerous awards, such as; 

igGS'-Nan^d '^tducator of the Year" by Greater Keniphis State, Inc, 

i967--NEA Thon McAnn School Board AwaiJ (Presented to the Memphis 
City School System for being the bciSt school systt.^"i of its 
s i ze in tl^e na t i onl 
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Governor Dunn chose to name a non-pol i t (cal '*p rof ess i onal educator," 
E. C. Stimbert, to the role of Comnfssioner of Education. Commissioner 
Stimbert took office in January \3T\. According to members of the 
Governor's staff, the new Commissioner was instructed to: (l) c^ean out 
the **dead wood" in the SOE; (2^ improve morale; (3) bring a sense of pro- 
fessionalism to the Department; {k) reorganize and develop goals for the 
Department; and (5) coordinate legislative activity through the Governor's 
office. (The last point was suggested by a SE)£ interviewee.) While the 
above statcfnents seem straightforward and easily understood^ some of them 
later became the basis for much misunderstanding* 

CofTTTii ss i oner Stimbert did bring a new operational style to the SOE^ 
0 style v;hic[i v/as in marked contrast to that of Conimi ssiorer Warf. 
Stinbert attenptc-d to instill a collegia^ non"d i rec t i ve approach as the 
basis for SDF. operations. This style was also employed ir his role as 
Chairrran of the State Board. This dramatic change apparently made SOE pro- 
fessionals and Bt3v3rd merbers unCor^ifortable . Over the years^ they had become 
accustoneJ to a Conriii s s i one r who told them what to do and when to do it. 
Excerpts from o stuiy conducted 'n !97U The Tennesee State Management Review ^ 
on the operotions jnd organization of the SDE foMow; 

The Tennessee State Departrvent of Education is a Department 
which, during the past year, has been confronted by a new phMosophy 
of governrtent and a new philosophy of management. It is difficult 
to odjust to either; to adjust to both s ir lj 1 taneous ly may bring on 
anxiety. At the same time rriany staff mer^bers^ having been in the 
Department for rnany years, have no intention of seeking alternative 
sources of enp loyment . 

And so the new government ^ in the foffn of a new Governor^ a 
new party^ and as set forth in some detail in the report of the 
Governor's Study on Cost Control, suggests reorganization; and 
the nev^ raragenent, in the form of a new CoTim i i oner ^ suggests 
reorganization. And the staff awaits^ anxiously. 
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At tins puiiU in time, It appears to us that almost any change 
wi M be greeted with relief. Change^ for the sake of change, 
however, wi M Mke^y not be prodvjctive for very long, 6ut the 
DOtenti^t fo'" change !n the Dcpartnicnt Is so great that much can 
be jccor^pl i sheui , If cliongc is rt.'ade v/itli conviction ond energy 
and huRian 1 1 y , 

The Depa r tr:iDnt h<^s two fundafnonta 1 and i nter I ock ! ng prob 1 ems < 
It Is o loosely linked collection of ne£)rly independent programs, 
directions, enthusiasms, an^b i 1 1 ons , and purposes . Each is ca re- 
fully protected. There arc no statements of policies or goals 
ivhich unite the Departn^ent . Conscijuent 1 y there are no general 
statements or procedures to describe the way to achieve large 
missions nor to describe the types of people tj> perform the tasks- 

The second problem reflects the fact that control exists where 
the Information exists. If you control the i nl-ormat ion , yOu con- 
trol your destiny and that of your program. And it would appear 
that the effectiveness of programs is limited by a failure to share 
information* Information tends to get shared when seen to be to the 
advantage of the sharers, BLt w/thout written departmental policies 
and gotils, it ts difficult to encourage cr stimulate sharing for 
the real purpose of in terchange-- t he greater mission of the Depart- 
nent--wh!ch is neither <irt I cu I £)t ed nor clear* 

Therefore^ the fundamental reorganization needs to be in the 
minds o^ the staff--and this may be the hardest task ever under- 
taken by any leadership. Sut until the DepartTCnt Is changed from 
a collection of programs and people Into a goa 1 -or i entcd organiza- 
tion and until there is an attitude which openly welcomes a 
definition and free flow of information In all directions Inter- 
nally, there nay be no change in the way the Departnent thinks 
or acts or serves, no matter what form of org£)nizat Ion or reor" 
ganiiiation it m^ay have, or pass through. 5^ 

The picture of the SDE portrayed by the Management fleview Team depicted 

the need for a concerted effort to in^pr-.-.wc the Departnent. The Govcrr, J_s 

Study on Co st Control Report (1971), comn^only known as the Jarman Committee 

Report, also sug<jested that the SDE be reorganized to improve management 

control. Although this report recornT^ended many changes, a primary problem 

identified W£)S that "too many people report to the Commissioner," The 

Jarman Report set fortl^ a nev/ organ i zat i ana I schemf^ designed to reduce the 

number of f^erscns reporting directly to the Co'n,^! s s i one r from 13 to 8» 

(A nur^bcr of S.OE (professionals indicated that far rsorc than I3 subordinates 

reported directly to Commissioner Warf on on infor-^^l basts.) 
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Cormiissioner Stinibert obvious)/ felt that his non-directive partki- 
pative style was the correct approach +-0 use to develop more Individual 
leadership in the SOE. But to so^xe Jn the department, this style vjas a 
manifestation of a t^ack of leadership and authority on the part of the 
Commissioner, This view was also voiced by many legislators we interviewed. 
For years these lawi^iakers had grown accustOTfed to a highly visible Comis- 
sinner of Education "wheeling and dealing" in the legislature. Stiirbert's 
l^jyislative stylG was m(jch less visible and was generally coordinated 
through the Governor*s office. began to wonderj" one legislator said, 

i f wc hod a Commissioner of Education," The essential point is that vihile 
the nei7 Conm i ss ioncr attempted to institute change through a new leadership 
style^ the end result v/as widespread questioning of his leadership ability. 

While the aforementioned d f f f 1 cu 1 t i were inportant^ the event that 
eventua I 1 y led to the d i srn ssa 1 of Conm I s s lone r St Irrsber t was rooted in the 
issue of hatronage- Comr^i i ss 1 one r Stimbert believed that patronage considera- 
tions in the employrvent of SDE personnel could not be continued if a new 
level of professionalism were to be accorvtpl r shed . /ind Stimbert's Interpre- 
tation of the charye "oet rid of the deadwood in the department" evidently 
did not ! net ude po j i t i ca 1 cons I de rot Ions ( i , c . » make room for some Re pub 1 ! cans) , 
CoT^mi ss i oner Stlrr^^ert must have viewed these instructions as simply meaning 
that he should evaluate the personnel and make recommended changes where 
he f e 1 1 neccs sory . Un for t una t el y , eva 1 uot ions and chcinges in SDE pe rsonnel 
v^ere not viewed in the same light by numbers of the Gc;vernor*s staff- 

Wni le t\\c Governor had made public p ronouncencrit^ to the effect that 
a new ero of professionalise e-^^^^uld be brought to the SDE, the Governor and 
his setoff had not forsaken the use of jobs in the different departments of 
st(3tc q>Vt?rn cnt o nean^ to a iv^incij the cgu^c of the ^^cpublicar* parly. 
Their tiay had finally come (first Republican Governor In 50 years) and they 




intendf^J to r.ake the nos t of the situation. 
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Interference From the Governor's office in SOE personnel appointments 

came to a head in November of ^972, On [November 6, 1972, Commissioner 

Stimbert submitteJ h}S resign^ition to the Governor* The first csnnouncement 

from the Governor's office merely stated that the Commissioner had resigned 

for "personal reasons," But frorn his home in Memphis, Commissioner Stimbert 

J ssued the foUov/i ng statemen t : 

.... Persona 1 reasons are i nvot ved , but in all honest y the pat ronage 
system is the real reason behind rr'.y stepping d-^wn. I know that 
partisan politics have to be involved to a degree In wrking with 
the legislature. But I don't think that pcir t i sansh ip should inter- 
fere when It cOmes to hiring people to v/ork in education across 
the state. Rather, ft has concerned people that have been rejected 
for jobs, many times In the area vocational schools, ,**a lot of 
pressure... It wr M be interesting to see hcftv things are handled 
by my successor. If several people in the department are dismissed, 
I think my point will have been proved* 

Commissioner Stimbert also released details of efforts on the part of 
the Governor's staff to interfere with personnel appo i ntment s < He cited 
his attempt (September of 1972) to appoint Dr, Willis Nowe 1 1 to the position 
of Title I Coordinator in the State Oepartrient . According to Stimbert, 
this appointment was held up by the Governor^ s office because of opposition 
from a West Tennessee county school super tntendent • The Commissioner 
further argued that this delay endangered the application for 530,000,000 
in Tit^e I funds. Another case cited by the CotitsI s s i oner v;as the Insis- 
tence by one of the Governor's aides {Joe Hooper) that he fire Or. Willldm 
H , 0 roye , state librarian (who later res i gnedl , Another S 1 1 mbert cha rge 
involved the refusal by the Governor's office (November of 1972) to employ 
a teacher -^^v^on-nended for a position at the Tennessee School for the Blind. 
Stimbert stated, 'M just don't believe you can ^Jt a party Isabel on a 
teacher of bllnj children. '^^^ 

The Governor's Original low key sLr£)tegy for dealing with the resig- 
nation of Commissioner Stimbert {"personal reasons'*) v/as abandoned after 

O 
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St imbcrt * s cha rgcs Cdmc out in the newspaptirs , tmmed i ate I y fol towi ng 
Sttnbert's accusations, the Covtrnor's office refeascd the following 
explanation: *'He (Stimbcrt) loft because 1 (Governor) asked hin to resign-'* 
Governor Ounn listed a variety of reasons for the dismissal of Stlmbert: 
He would not respond to my authority as Governor, 

In my opinion (Stlmbert) was generally non-d i rect i ve and non-assertive 
in his capacity as Commissioner. 

He refused to evaluate the professional performances of his top-level 
people and to make necessary changes on the basis of their performance- 
Some of the Warf people are ineffective and incapable and they were 
retained, even though I have urged him to bring in whatever new pro- 
fessional talent of his ov;n choosing he could find to give us a 
new thrust in education. 

In addition, the Department has no master plan for the future develop- 
ment of the state's educational system. 

When 1 asked for a de I i neat i on of the Department " s goa Is and priorities, 
the rep 1 y was a cursory "We M I try to get someth j ng up 

The Commissioner never hired a much-needed financial officer, in 
spite of his repeated statements of assurance that this would be done. 

He was absent un excessive number of days from the office not only 
in-state but out-of-state for extended periods of time. 

Just prior to my asking for his resignation, he was scheduled to 
spend a full v/eek away at the Chief State School Officers meeting to 
be followed by four weeks on an a round-the-v/or 1 d cruise,^^ 

The Governor concluded by saying that he had hoped for the sake of 
education that Commissioner Stlmbert had not attempted to make a public 
display of his resignation, but that it was apparent that the Commissioner 
was using patronage charges to rationalize his departure- 
Immediate I y fol low I ng this heated exchange in the newspapers , the 
Governor becarre irritated by suspected news leaks from the SDE concerning 
the dismissril of Commissioner Stlmbert, The Governor called the top seven 

or eight assistants in the SDE to his office and warned them not to discuss 

62 

the case unti) the arrival of a nev/ conmi ss i oner . 



Jones H. Cun^mint}^ (now retired), long-time Democratic head of the 

Education Conmi ttee *n the General Assembly^ commented on the Governor 

Dunn*Comrii ss ioner St tnbert cont roversy: 

I think Dunn's admi n i s t ra t ion. . . ^ I should expect and for 
which I do not condemn^ 'S purely partisan, and he has been able 
to conceal this rather successfully* 8ut it's coming to the top 
of the pot. If rr^y party had the governorship, I would not expect 
my governor to keep comini ss ioner s or weodcut ters-- that t didn't 
think were loyal to my administration. 63 

The Governor selected Dr. Be nj am in Carm i chael ( former Super i nt endent 

of Chattanooga City Schools and who v;as serving as the Director of the 

Appalachian Educational Laboratory) to become the new State Commissioner 

of Education effective December 1, 1972* Commissioner Carmichael gave the 

following statement when asked about his con f e rence vjith the Governor when 

being considered for the position: 

Governor Dunn emphasized throughout my conferences with h!m that 
his only interest was in a professional job being done in the 
Department of Education. 

He emphasized that he did not know persons, or have any strong 
fee 1 i ngs about per sons , and that he v/anted on I y a 1 eader who wou I d 
take hold of it (the Department) and help him accomplish the things 
in the field of education he had comttted his administration to 
accofnp I i sh. 

Dunn talked with me about his interest in vocational education, 
the morale of the school personnel across the state and, generally, 
hrs interest in giving full conimitment in advancing education 
throughout the state. 

The Governor (Carmichael said) wished only to convince himself 
that 1 would approach it (the job) in a purely professional way.^^ 

father than take the side of Governor Dunn or Commissioner Stimbert, 

we wi ) I close our description with some questions suggested by the Tennessee 

case : 

L Can a SEA structural mechanism that has the Governor in the 

central role be free of political considerations? Should it be? 

2. Is !t realistic to expect a political party which has not held 
the governorship in 50 years to act in a non-partisan fashion? 
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Con organizations adjust or adopt to extreme swings in opera- 
t iona 1 style? 

Should political experience or experience in government bureau- 
cracies that arc highly political be a necciss^^ry prerequisite 
for the Coimi i ssi anersh ip of Education in Tennessee? 
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SECTIOM IV 

RELATIONSHIPS OF EDUCATION POLICY ACTORS IN TENNESSEE 

The relationships among the actors in the Tennessee education policy- 
making system and their Impact on the decisions that were made is a neces- 
sary part of our understanding of that system. We have attempted to deter- 
mine this by using structured and open-ended interviews^ quest i onn^^i re data, 
and by examining dCM:umentary sources. Questions pertaining to four specific 
issue areas in the case study and questions of a more general nature were 
used to 9ain overall perceptions about the role, inf1ut!nce> and other 
characteristics of each actor or group of actors, 

in looking at the relationships among actors we should point out that 
some relationships will be noted more than once. This occurs when different 
actors report their perceptions of the same events. in some instances these 
perceptions are in agreement while in others they differ to some degree. 
Each actor obviously interprets the event from his perspective. 

The Relationship of the Commissioner of Education to Other Actors 

The Commissioner of Education in Tennessee serves at the pleasure of 
the Governor, The relationship between these two important actors is one 
of paramount importance in the governance of education in Tennessee, The 
difficulties that su rrounded the rel at i onsh i p between Commr ss i oner St im^bert 
and Governor Dunn were reviewed above. Some additional data and commentary 
are offered here and in the section on the Governor ^nd other actors. 
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Co! I M i r>iu^ r" S t i ruber t \ lul i tc^l c lui t he convnijn i co t f re que fit I y with 
the Governor's office; thi^ w^is occonip 1 i shod in nose instances du-^ing the 
Govo rnor * s cob t nci V]ci; t i n^s , 7 fu^ Cnrr^ \ ^ s i ofier inftiCtiteil thot most of this 
coniniun I cat ion conce riiod f I nance ond budgetary [n-i 1 1 ors as we it as legislative 
proposal. The CoTirr^iss loner fcU he w^]s the nos t irsportant source of advice 
to the Govern^-ir un fducation fiiatters durin^'i tfie first tliree months that he 
served but ai't^^r lliat the Governor became rwnrv p^^^iy oriented and dependent 
on his pers'^ncii si.ift\ Slinibert Midicated thdt in the beqinnintj he v;as 
referred to a^ Xhv "pro" but later tht^ "party ' i riu -.'oca les" (Governor's 
s ta f t ) h ^ld MO re wi, i qht In i n f 1 uenc i n j the Gove r no r , Wheri the Governor and 
three of his stoli n-fnbeis v;e f e asked to evaluate the Conini i s^ i one r as a 
sou rce of r n f orr^ia t ion to the Governor t hey rosporult^d .is f olt ows : 



Thest! oVdluoLi'in^ wjr\^ vl i y ;'i>iitiv< , but \\iq of ihc -»laff members qualified 
their rat^n^J b/ >l.jl[nij: (}) thij v^is tfic ca^e for the; first three months; 
,in \ (2) r\y K'vn ^ u<i t ion opp 1 i e^ to t lie ni.'W Zoww \ ^'^'\ oner f Ca nn ! chae 1 ) , In 
qonerai tlien ht^th the Coi:ti:m s s r on<.' r an! Lhi,- riovernor and fii s staff agree that 
t lie rc lot i on^h i p wa"^ qoad in t tn^ Ijoqi nn i ntj hut de tt-r i orotcd after the first 
C h roe riion th , 

Tht' re 1 at I onsfi i p of t bt/ Co' =r u i ont.>r to the ' eqi s I at uro in Tennessee 

is lepe odt'i t r]ri o riu'^be r u f tutors, )i ^:: of th*^' f ^ rs n ro " f ' ^ t he 

opfiT U i on ! I s t V 1 V <^ut I i 1 or pe rf ii t t e i by t he f-^ve rn.^r : 2) t he CoTr u s^ 
sinner's o.j style I'l J I'-^ilily: and 3' the ^'rist^nr; uarty control in the 
i e :i s 1 i' iJ r r . f ^ i , i s^. i onoi S M ' rt ' c i 1 1 i on s h i [> ' t i . ■ nr I e^p S I n Mjre 
v;as -^t1"'^.t^■! li s^^-c f-xl^i^t / -ill nf th'^ -^bovr fvirt.irs. The Governor 
WLjfite : ! . ^ t - s p ■ >E.'. i ' ^ ^ 1 i ^ ) 1 1 . . t o t ifi s I e^; i s t 1 1 ! ve activity 



hos t i I >por L:in t s 1 nt? 1 e sou rc . , . 
Ar:Tonu h i s r.os t " fit'or t on t suu I ^.c^ 

A r^,' ) 1 1 ve ! y ninor sourct.^ 

Mot tii .^11 ifiooi tant us a sour^.^.^ 



/4 

0 
0 
0 
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t h ' ( >u i^y*' )V*' r 1 T ' s ) t t 3 1 . r [i i s iuTii ! S t 1 r t ' s visibility in \ he 
lo^? i s I <T t u rc whik-h w v> [^ i ■ n ) t" t u ti„^ iron t iu- conjitjons surroiindiriL) tho pre- 
vious CC'if H b -> i jn< f . :>L'ynnki t h i . S I I ; ^bt' i t did not have a s t rorifi p(.> 1 i t i I 
b.ickgroti'Ki ,^n>i h i b ^ t y ) ^^ >t I t.'q i s I t i vl' o/'l- r Jt i on w^b nioi e pro fc^ss i ono ! thtin 
00 ] H f t. d I . Lo^ L t y ^ t h(' D'."":r )t, f\U s wi„ ."y.' i r; jh t 1 of" t he ) k'^f s la t uru and 
S t I riibci L w.is t hi2 f i.'f)r(_ ^>t.'nLo t i Vi' t u K(;pub f i l an Govt' mor , 

Cuf ( s i ss I ^ ]ni' r StirbfrL ifuHcato*! thai lie <jr 1^:^ ^^ibc r rjf his btaff were 
in cuntfict with iLMjislator^ {mi vi daily basis. This contact took place at 
corni n t t^'L* hca r i nys , pcM bon£) 1 runU i nc)s , and by (jhono acc(.>rd i n<j to the Com- 
missionor, Mcnibcrs of the iegislatiirc were i^ot as positive about the amount 
of contact v^ith the Cornfiii lonor or members of h;s staff. Six of the 11 
legislators intcrvi QW^ f ntl i cated t hoy viu ro contacted , but f i 1 nd 1 catcd 
no contact. The six loqislators \vho inrjicatcd that they were contacted 
listed the To 1 I owi n<j SOf: odn inibtrators, in add i t i on to the Comni i ss i one r, as 
sources of contact: R. E. ST'inl<loy, T. Webb and Robert Sharp. Among those 
who indicated no contact the ;riost frcc|uent remark made v;as that "Stinibert 
didn't undorst-Dnd the legislative or political process." The Commissioner, 
his leyis-ative expert, and leqislators v;ere in general agreement as to the 
success of the Comnlssioner an! bis staff in r^ettirKj proposals enacte<i by 
the legislature as is sho^-jn in Table 3, 



TA8LE 8 



RATINGS OF SUCCESS Of^' THE COMMISSIONER IN GETTING PROPOSALS 
ADOPTED 6V THE LEGISLATURE GIVFN BY THE COMH t SS I ON E R , 
SDE LEGISLATIVE EXPERT AND LEGISLATORS (II) 



CoF-i-i i ss i oner 



SOE Exp e rt Legislators 



A t nos t a iways b uccf f u I 



2 
9 



Succi^'S S f u I : t of Lf^^* t n^e 

S uc t.es s fu I ^^b^vu t hti 3 f o i t h^. t i ■ ■ 



C 



A Ir hOS t r> Iv.ay s sue ■ < ■ f u I 
S u .:t. 7 s f u i 1 < ' > t t^an i < i ' f 



t he t ine 
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The rating of the Cofri;,ii s s i oner was somewhat less positive than were 
the ratings of the legislators or the SDE legislative expert- Legislators, 
when asked vjhat contributed most to the CofiYiii s s I one r* s (Stimbert) success^ 
generally ascribed it to his status as an educational tiuthority* They felt 
that the Conm i ss i oner ^ s proposals wer€; not enhanced by his position in the 
Republican pcirty^ st.Dnding with the Governor^ lobbying effort^ or political 
"knw-hov;." In regard to the quality of information supplied by the SDE 
the legislators responded js follows; 



This somewhat mixed appraisjt included such connents as: (l) information 
con tains no alternatives (3 niembe rs); jnd (2) SDE i nf ormat i on is not a va i 1 - 
jble on all issues (3 menibers)* 

Commissioner Stimbert felt he had good cli^^nnels of communication with 
most of the legisLitive leaders as is sha;n in Tdble 9* His legislative 
expert was not as positive about channels of communication with party 
leaders- He stated that this \;as the case because it was not necessary to 
communicate as frequently with the overall leadership of the House and 
Senate - 

The Commissioner felt thot about 25 per cent of the education bills 
in the last session of the legislature were initiated by the SDE- He 
further remarked that the Governor's office was the real source for many 
of these bills* The Commissioner's closing remark on this point was an 
interesting one, "We essentially implemented programs, we did not initiate 
the^^-" Stimbert feft that the fnfluence of the State Ccpartnent hjd de- 
crc.3Sf?r] In the l.i^t few years* He associ^uo^f i^uch of this decrca^o to the 
contrnversy between his office and that of the Governor* 



Almost aUvays meets our needs 

Usually meets our needs 

Sometimes meets our needs 
Almost never meets our needs 



0 

7 
k 
0 



TABLE 9 



RATINGS OF COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN COMMISSIONER OP EDUCATION 
AND LEGISLATIVE LEADERS BY THE COHMISSIOMER 
AND HIS LEGISLATIVE EXPERT 



COMMUNICAT ION CHANNEL 



I n J i V i duo 1/G r o ujj 



Exec 1 lejit 



Good Fair 



Poor 



Speaker of the House 
Presiding Officer of the Senate 
Minority Part Lea^Jer in House 
Minority Party Loodcr iti Senot(.i 
Appropriations Committeo in House 
Appropriations Committee m Senate 
Education Cormittee in House 
Education ConTiittee in Senate 



E 

E 
E 
E 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 



C 



E 
E 
E 
£ 



C = Cornrn I ss I oner of Education; E " Legislative Expert 

Comm f S5 loner Stimbert felt that he had a good wc:rkinq relationship with 
the educational interest groups ^essentisHy TEA and TSBA) , He felt that 
his relationship was enh^sncod by his long time r.ierribe rsh i p in the Tennessee 
Education Association and previous service as the president of the Tennessee 
Associt^tfon of School Administrators (p.irt of TEA), In addition, he had 
served as a n-er^ber of TEA'S Advisory Council, As evidence of his good re- 
lations vjlth the TEA the Conirn i ss oner pointed to the fact that he was invited 
to attend all of the TEA mectinos as ^in educational advEsor, This practice 
would seern to supfiort the mon{Dlith model sucigested by fannaccone in which a 
great deal of accomriodation takes place within the educat ion.! I establish* 
ment itself. Education interest group leaders were gencraMy supportive 
of the characterization that Sti^ibert was a dedicatciJ professfona) but they 
wore critical of his poWtical and legislative know*how. Another criticism 
offered was that he f-*iJ not understand the problems of the snail rural 
school s upe rint en dents, 

Co'-n I ss ioner Stinbert ha^j a relatively good working relationship with 
the SBE, ThiS relationship is so^'ievjhat unusual tn Tennessee in that the 



CoTf^nn ss 1 unor \s the chtbirman and a voting number of tlie SBE by statute. 
The Connissioncr felt that he was not influentiol in recommending people to 
the Govurnor to servt^ on thtj SBE. In en effort to determine the vtay in 
which the State Commissioner and the SEE members viewed the job of the State 
Confin ss ionc r we osked them to respond to the questions sha^n in Table 10, 
Three significant points emerge from an exomin^tion of the perceptions shown 
in T.iblc 10: The SBE ond Commissioner are in agreement as to the role 

of the Slate Comjn i s^ i oner in Tennessee; (2) the lovel of ogreement is 
unusuoHy hrqh in that on 3II 10 questions the Com^nssioner and a niajority 
of the Board members take the* same pcsition; and (3^ the extremely strong 
role or position that is indicated for the Stote ConnMSsioner /perhaps this 
is reflective of tradit iona 1 cond r t i ons ) . 

in terms of the Commissioner's role reqardfnq the four issue areas we 
researched, our data suggest the following: [1) only mfnimoi involvement 
in the finance-kindcrg^irlen issue; {Z) in the certificotion issue a legiti- 
mizing rolu; chitifly associ a ted i t h li E s respond i b i I i t y as cha 1 man of the 
St5t; (3) no si-jnificont involvement in the dc^sccjrecjat ion issue; and (^) obvi- 
ously tho Ck-ntcr of the controvi-r^y between the Governor and the Com- 
missioner, Wc novt turn to tlic relationships of tlie State Board of Education, 

The Ke 1 3t ion&fi i p of t ho State Board of Educa tion to Ot her Actors 

The Sttite 6r*ord of Education in Tennessee is bastcaMy a consensuol 
body. This Board has traditionally been dominated by the State Commissioner 

jo serves os the Cha^rr^an and as o votrng f^tnber of ihc group, )n odd/- 
tion, the powers of the Governor in Tennesstc place bin In ti centroT posi- 
tion ta influence tlie B^ard, He appoints the i^^embers to the Board, serves 
a^ a*^' o/. f f i r i M ^1 ' ^h<> r n f the Bo ird , on^j Xhr Cha 1 r' ^ ^ '^nf rssloner' nf 
the "^n-ird >s appointei by and is directly responsihJe to the Governor, 
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TkRLE 10 

PERCEPTIONS OF THE STATE COHH I SS I ONER AND THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION HCHBERS (8) REGARDING THE ROLE OF THE COMMISSIONER 



Agree D i s agree 







Conifiii s- 




Comni 1 s- 








s ioner 


SBE 


s 1 oner 


SBE 




A S ttite Super r n tend en t (Coinni i i oner) 


C 


8 








should assume leoJership in shaping 












the policies enacted by the State 












Board of Education. 












A State Super 1 ntenden t { Conmi ^s i oner) 
should maintain a neutral stand on 
education policy issues that ^re very 
controversial among the citizens of 
his state. 




I 


C 


7 




A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
should actively seek to influence 
legislative leaders vnth regard to 
educa t i on poMci es , 


C 


8 








A State Superintendent (Comr^i s s i one r) 
should vmrk to have people he respects 
become merrbers of the State Board of 
Educat i on» 


C 


5 




3 


5. 


A S ta te Super i ntendent (Comi s s i one r ) 
should administer the St^te Department 
of Education and leave policy matters 
to other state officials. 




2 


C 


6 


6, 


A State Superintendent (Commissioner) 
shou?d actively with party leaders 
in order to attain education policy 
goa 1 s , 


C 


8 






7. 


A Sta te Super mten dent (Conimi ss i oner) 
shou 1 d take 3 poi rcy pos i t ion i n wh i ch 
he believes even when most professional 
educators may be hostrle. 


C 


8 






8. 


A State Superintendent {Coml ss loner) 
should be the prrncfpal advocate of 
major chan9es in state education policy. 


c 


8 






9. 


A State Superintendent (Corrmi s s joner) 
should actively seek to influence 
federal legislation that affects 
public education in his state. 


c 


8 








A State Super in tendent (Conni ss i oner) 
should ailof local district officials 
as rruch leeway as possible in dealing 
with educatjona) Jssues, 


c 


7 




1 


C - 


Sta rids for Cornni ss i oner 
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The State Board was vie\-ved by most of those we interviewed as a nunor 
actor in the policy process and was often referred to 3S a "rubber stamp" 
for the Comm i ss I oner". Reasons given for these vicws were generally some 
comb I nat 1 on of the fol I owi ng four fac tors ' ( I) t rod E t i oni (2) cent ra I i zed 
government structure In Tennessee^ ^3^ lack of time and resources available 
to the Board, and {U) the directive approach of the former Commissioner. 
One member of the SOE staff stated, ^'Commissioner Warf allowed the Board 
to discuss and debate an Issue then he told them how to vote on it." 

We interviewed eight of the twelve members on the Tennessee SBE . Host 
of then (5) indicated that people did not actively seek positions on the 
SBE, When asked v;hot groups or individuals were influential In recommending 
potential Board members to the Governor those i n te rv i et?i^ed responded as is 
shovjn in Tab Ic I I • 

TABU I \ 

RESPONSES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMBERS REGARDING THE INFLUENCE 
or CERTAIN ACTORS IN RECOMMeNOING SBE CANDIDATES TO THE GOVERNOR 



Very Somewhat Mot 

I nd i V i dua 1 s/G roups I nf ) ucnt i a }_ fji f 1 uent lal Influential 

Current S t j te BOt] rd Members 2 6 

State Conn i ss i one r of Education 2 5 ' 

State Teachers Association 5 3 

State Adn i n I St rator Association 2 6 

Members of the Governor's Staff 6 2 

^\enbers of tho L(?fi i s 1 at u re 1 3 ^ 

Party Lea^ic rs (rather than 1 eq i s 1 at< i rs 1 5 3 

Log a 1 S^^hoo 1 [it-jard Membt rs 2 6 



-Ih- 

The responst.^s <.jf Lhu Boar^i me'ifbers indicate that nicmbers of the Governor's 
staff and porty Ic^i^vrs ere Uic most influential in recon^ncnd i ng candi- 
dates to the Governor. in ottior vjords, recumnundi.it i ons from the polittcJi 
arena ore more influential than recommendations from education circles. 

Most Board fr.cmbers (6) indicated that they spent two or three days per 
month corrying out their Board duties, Tfie agonda for State Board meet- 
inqs and related information was received by Board memSers one week prior 
to each neeting of the 803rd in most instances. Board members were unani- 
mous in indicating that the agenda was prepared by the Coinm 1 ss i one r and 
the Executive Secretary of t-lv Board. A few members indicated that occasionally 
a Board member would submit an Item for the agenda. When Bo<3rd members were 
asked to Indicate their sources of inform<3tion for items appearing on the 
agend<3 they responded as follows: 



State Commissioner 8 

State Department of Education 5 

Tennessee Education Association 2 

loca 1 Admi n i s t ra tors (Super i n tendent 

and P r i nc i pa 1 ) 2 

Tennessee School Boards Association 1 



These responses Indicate that the Board members are heavily dependent 
on the Commissioner and the SD£ for information concerning items on the 
agenda. While this is true in most st^jtes^ the almost total lack of other 
sources of information to this body is the most salient finding. Board 
members ev^iluated the information which they received from the SDE in the 
following manner: 



Almost always meets our needs 1 

Usually meets our needs k 

Somet irr.es r^.eets our needs 3 

Almost never meets our needs 0 



^A^hi le most Board members fU) indicated that the information usually met 
Iheir ree^J^. throe nei^^bers loilc^i^.i that "2et their needs only 50me of 
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the time. Ttie most frequent crftrcfsms of the (nfonnation was: (0 too 
much material ^ mcmbers'l : '2) sone m^iterial not pertinent (2 members); 
and (3) toj much dcpe^ndcnce on Commissioner and SOE (3 members^ 

B0(3rd members were nearly unanimiius 7 of 8^ m rejecting the view 
that they should be spok^^smen for P(3rlicu!Gr geographic or ethnic groups. 
Board members indicated th^it they were usuoMy in tigreement when they were 
attempting tc decide c\ major policy issue. lUc atireenient on the Board wjs 



charoc t er i ze J as fo 1 1 ows i N = 8^ : 

BOi) rd is ha rrion i ou s ^ little s r [ ous li i b aqr eeiinjnt 0 

Bu.'j rd IS usually in agreement. , hut thu re (.i re Board 

members who somi^^ t irii^s d i ^sen t 7 

Buard tends to divide into riv^il foctions of ni^arly 

cqua 1 St refv^t h 0 

Snard tends ti> divide into rival factions, but 

there is clctJr worklnrj t^uijority ori the Bo 3r(.l 0 

Bucird r^ften is divi^icd l)Ut the lines -if livibion depend 

the issue tlint i confronting llie BOLird 1 



The responses shov;n above were rtitfiei ^on^istent with our overall impres- 
sioris, that fs^ thcrt,^ is a relatively h i t|li U^ve! of aqreciicnt and harmony 
on the Tennessee S^tf. Board rin^-mlH-rs c ( I ed the follovMng reasons for agree- 
ment '"rn the Board' (11 The larqc nu^ her of educators on the SBE encourages 
the other menbers to agree with their view^i. ^2) The iler^s on the agenda 
are generally of a non-controversial nature. (3) The Board does not suf- 
fer from a stronq liberal versus conservative split. Most Board members 
{61 iiidicaled Lhat there w.^re no particular ]oard T'co^^rs who coris i s ten 1 1 / 
oppn^ed l\\tj State Co['.-o ss i oner , I tiouqh Iwt- ?se:bers Ji • indicate that there 
\wL'rv ^^ jupic fjf jer'ihers who coris i s 1 1, n t I y oppose- i t\u. ^ ^-in i s s t one r . Ihe 
reas^ ms c 1 I ^ ■ ! for I i s were f.o I i t i ^a I: >s » t »on { I--.- Gove rnor , tind party 

J i f T^-: 1 . 
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Co^mW <j s i one r-Ut>ar^l re U^t i onsh i ps , pa rt i cu I ar i y approaches used in t he 
preparation of a najor policy proposal, were examined- Responses from the 
Conff!! r ss i oner ond [iojrd ^-'^ib^^rs c ■^umnarizcd "m Tjhle '2, On statements 3i 
6^ and 7 the Board and the Conimi ss toner were genoraily fn agrcetnent as to 
the ConiEni ss lOne r ' s work i nrj style. On the other i tCJis the percept i on 3 were 
somewhat dl f fe rent , Wh i i e the Conm i ss ioT^^j r i nd i coted that he neve r d i scussed 
i deas i n f or^a 1 1 y with i nd i v t dua I Board riembe rs (Statcntent 1 ) , f i ve Board 
members indicated that this occurred either often sometimes. 



TABLE 12 

PERCEPTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER AND B0>^RO MEMBERS (8) REGARDING 
APPROACHES U<;EO IN THE PREPARATION OF MAJOR POLICV PROPOSALS 



Approac h 



Often 



Meets inforrr-ally wtth individual Board 
members to discuss ideas 



Presents an outline of his ideas to a 

Soard comTil t tee for its react i ons 2C 

Presents an outline of his ideas to the 
entire 8oard for its reactions 3 

Oevelops a fully detailed proposal for 
a Board comnittee to consider 

Develops ^ ful ly detai led proposal for 

the entire 3oard to consider I 

Develops a detailed proposal and in- 
fo rma lly solicits the reactions of 
individual Board nembers before 
presenting It to the Board ^r one 
of its comm i tt ees 

Take ideas or suggestions fror> Board 
members and develop these into a 
pol icy proposa 1 I 



FREQUENCY 



Somet imes Rarely 



3C 

3C 
3C 



Never 



3C 



7C 



C - CoTprrii *>s i one r ^ s Response s 
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The Comnlssloner Indicated that he often presented an oLtline of his Ideas 
to a 8oard Comiiittee for Its reaction ^Staten'ent 2) but four members indi- 
cated tht3t this occurred rarely or never and only two nenbers agreed with 
t he Cormi s s lone r*s specific assess me nt. In gene rc3 1 , then , one could state 
that the perceptions of the Commissioner as to his working style with the 
Board were different, on some items, than the perceptions of the Board. 

On three of the specific issues researched (excluding tho Coml s s loner- 
Governor issue). Board menbers described the interaction betv;een the Com- 
n I ss I oner and Bc^ard in the fol I owi ng genera 1 te rnis : ( 1 ) Tlnance-K r nder gar ten , 
'Ve discussed kindergarten programs at different tines, but were not Involved 
in the proposed sales tax increase." '*This issue was essentially pushed by 
the Governor." {2) Certification, "The Contm i ss loner \J iMnOt w^Jri^ vi'tlU iVtL 
State Board on this issue." "Comm t s s i oner was between the Advisory Council 
and the Board on the isbue." "We had no n^ajor d i sagreement on the issue, 
it was essentially worked out by SOF tind the Advisory Council." (3) Deseg- 
regation, '^The Conmissfoner qtayeJ no rale in the tinti-busing resolution 
that was passed." "He neither sookc for or against the resolution." 

Most Board menbers ^6) indicated that the 'ioard did not work with the 
novernor's staff when a legislative proposal ^iffectlng the public schools 
was being devel oped . They indicated ti,<>t this was done by V he Cotit^i s s i one r , 
joard fT^embers indic^te^J that the Board as a group was not one of the 
Governor's close advisors on education matters, A ntj'iber of Board members 
did indicate that H. Lynn Greer, one of their nenbcr^, was a close advisor 
to the Governor. The rCr^sons given for this vjos Mr. ',^eer*s standing in 
the Republican party. 3oard --lernbers were tlividt^.i on their responses as to 
whether the Governor or Legislature h/id encroat:hcd r.>n their authority. 
Some Board rreribers felt that the Icrjiblaturo hat! p,i<>s*.-d togrslatio.n on 
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issues Lhat coul^) fi.ive ba^n han^^f/c-J merely by 8t\irti approv^jl. The mst fre- 
quently citc(j <jrej of legislator tind Guvernor interference was that of the 
selection Vt..s./j t i on.j I -.ch'j' Jtes. 

The Gf>VE/rnor .im f throo of his stoff n;oribers r^iteJ the Slate ^oarcf as 
3 source of information. The Governor and one staff member felt the Board 
vjas tin important source white tv/o st.iff members felt the Board was a minor 
source. One stoff nv'iiber, wfio rate^i the S6E as a minor source, merely 
stated that the Governor lias respect for the Soard. Another staff member 
stated "They are not professionals and have very little fnforfiiat ion/' Two 
of the staff mcMibers confirned the close relationship between H. Lynn Greer 
^3oard member^ and the Governor, previously mentioned. 

Six of the eight So^ird members indicated that the Board did make legis- 
lative reco;nriendat lOns . They further indicated that these were cilmost 
a I way s cor.Tiun I cated to the teg i s 1 ature through the Comm i ss i oner . Host Sosrd 
members (6) indicated that the f^oard had no means of influencing actions by 
the legislature. Reasons given for this tack of influence were: traditionj 
very /*ttle contactj quarterly neetingSj style of previous Corrun i ss ioner , and 
Board has made very little effort to be assertive. 

Members of the Legislature generally did not view the SBE as an impor*- 

tant participant In the fornulation of education legislation. The responses 

to this ijucstion frori 10 Jeqis)ator5 are shown belc^w: 

The single most iriportant participant 0 

One of the most important participants 3 

A participant of minor importance 6 

hot important ot aN as a partJcrpant 1 

Spec i f I - reasons i; i ven for t he i r eva I uat ion by |SOTr,e legislators were: 

M) progra:is cone fror Governor and the Conni i ss I one r , (2) Board members are 

not we M r n formed , f 3 ' low v i s I b i ! i t y of Board members , and (^41 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 e 

pol J t I ca ? "kno^-how, " 
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The State ^oard is influenced by educatic^n interest qroi.i:^'- (E'G)^ but 
3oard members indicated thai they did not actively seek the support of these 
groups. The SOE Stote BoDrd expert, the EIG leaders, and ?itate Board'. fi- 
bers agreed that the Tennessee fducotSon Association TEAl wos the must 
influentiol education interest group in tht^ stote. Tour of six education 
i nteres t group fo-.ders i nte rv i ewed i nd I catted t hat t lie « r organ i zat i on worked 
directly with the Boiird when it was conbidc^ring o policy that affected their 
ort^an i 2a t i on. The TEn usually provided tht^ Stati^ 8^:>.^^d members with written 
information on thf issue ond made porstjnal contacts vJith various Board com-* 
ni 1 1 t'Cb . Other i n to rest <|r<sufj Icade rs rren t i oned adv i sory comm itteeSj joint 
sessiorts, and porsonal n.i"<.tinqs as methods tTiployed to influence the Board, 

Five of the six cduccTti<:)n interest rjroup le^aders dJd not believe the 
SBE had takon th,.> le^H '\^^ pron^titing education leqi^lation. They were also 
in aqreemcnt that the SBE was do^^natei by thc^ Gnvc-'nor through the Com- 
n i s s ione r , 

When SBE nc^bers v:c rc ast^^ed to indictite the importance of persons or 
grouf>s tliat fulpc'd ihvn s^.^e tducotJon^Ti policy issues as they did they 
responded as !s sho^.:n in lahle 13. The responses fjiven in Table 13 sup- 
port the cont-?ntfon f^adc by r*osl of those vjc- i n I lm'v i ewed in Tennessee, 
that ^s, the SBE is dept ndent (or is do^unated'^ to a ^^(eat extent on the 
views (^if the Cof lisslorrr and uovcrnor in tl^c area af policy determination, 

word of caution is in oi d(^r , ai^y interpretation of the findings on the 
SBE slould bt; -^iuwed ^s mcUjJing the state of affarrs during the last ten 
year^ jnd even to a IrM^c e/Uent the period under C^'^^^j s s i oner Warf, We 
have lU^njOsted nnd there is ruch evidence to shov; th^jt I ht? SBE has for the 
last vicCtTde w rvud the fMinary function of 1 e^i t irn ing policies and pro- 
ijQSol.? pres'jntod to ther> by the Conim i i ontir , One official describee; ths 
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TA81E 13 

RESPONSES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMBERS (8) 
REGARDItJG IMPORTANCE OF VIEWS OF CERTAUJ ACTORS 
IN CONTRIESUritJG TO BOARO POUCY POSITIONS 



PERSONS/GROUPS 


Very 
hngo^r ta nt 


1 roo rt a nt 


Un import ant 


V 1^ Gws of 0 1 he r Boo rd r^cinbc s 


if 


3 


1 


V i c w ^ of t he 5 1 1> t G C on^'^ ■ s ^ i n r 


6 


2 




^/ 1 cws of 5 choo } Pco p ! ^ Who 5 oe ok 
for Loca\ D E s t r i c t s 


2 




2 


V t ew^ of Pol i t i ca 1 Party '.c-iido rs 






3 


V i ews of State Leri i s 1 .-^t ors 






3 


^yiGws of the Governor 


5 


2 


I 


y i ews of State Teacher-^ As sou i a t tun 


2 


3 


3 


V 1 ews of S t J t e A<Jni i n i s t r^U or 
Assoc lat ion 


2 


3 


3 



roie of the Board !n a way that catches fn^ Iuhl" of vrhat jr^any Infornants per- 
ceive as reality: "Former Corin i ss lone r Warf's total domination of t*ic SBE 
f ron I 963 unt M 1 97 i led t.o its ovc ra 1 I deni sc . He turned the Boa rd i nto a 
rubber stamp/' An interest tjr:;up leader Gxcla/ncdp ''The State Board is 
not the po,/er beh I nd the throne- Organ izatrons (i.e., educat i on i ntercst 
groups) arc not failinq over thenselves to influence the Boardl" Beyond 
v;hat r^ay be f-?ttr(bute'i to thcj personal style of the Commissioner, > funda- 
mental Droble^ rri^y reside in the structure of the Tennessee t50vernance 
systen. One ie7is/3tor cOT^ricnted; ' Our systern is a strong executive type 
or c^an i za t i on dcni n^^ted f ro-^-. the top and t.his rclcc^ates the Board to a 
relatively r^iror role/' 

In su^na^/, the 5oard is not vlewcJ as a r^ijor policy participant by 
rrernbers of thx- legislature or by the Governor or his staff. They are 
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heavily dependent on the Commissioner and SOF for information on which to 
beso their decisions. We did observe a fev^ signs of change in their role 
which will be e^ucidateJ later. 

T Ke Relationship of the Leg is lat ure to Qtlicr A ctors 

The legislature in Tennessee has been rather passive and reactive with 
regard to education legislation. Initiation has been v^ith the TEA, the 
Commissioner, and the Governor's office, The old pattern of ^ccomnioda t r on 
hjd been the operational style with the TEA t^nti e^^^Cornni s s i oner Warf 
inter. KtJng with "friends of education" tn the legislature, Stimbert intro- 
duced a professional odn i n i st ra tor ^tyle thjt wt3s different f ro^i that of Warf, 
Stimbert hod loss personal contact with legrsKitive lenders, and chose not 
to lobby with individuals. Because of this he wos viewed by leqislators as 
not having [uuch "political knov^-'how," Instead of' "wheeling and dealing" 
in t he I eg i s Uit u re , St i mbe rt re I ied on his oducat iona I expe r t i se and acted 
cis a provider of i n f o rr\-j t i on . He af)|)eared Tefrne hearings and sent a number 
of [)eople to the ietjtslature for purposes of testifying and providing in* 
format ion as requus t e i , A I though Cf^-V'i t s s i oner St i.'>ber t and his SDE staff 
got p^ony of their [jrograrns throutjh the legislature, these programs w^re 
recogn t i^ecJ by legislators as those :?f the Govern^jr. This put Stinibert and 
his "^taff in the role of funr. t i rjnar i es • 

The ierjisKiture tn Tenn-^s^oe has difficulty in assuming an independent 
policy role o-e- sent i a I 1 y for two rL'<T:>nns: M) lack of tine^-short sessions 
and the linited tir^^e legislators fln^inLioMy ,iblt. to devote to the jobi 

and (2) lack of staff for the d^ vl? 1 upi .vn t of indepunrJent infomationj 
therefore, legislators fjjst rely to a great extent t>n the infomation 
provided by the TfA and the executive agency {SDEK Legislators identified 
their sources of useful iofori^tion on ecJucat'K>n as is shown In Table 1^, 
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TA3LE \h 

leuuESSEZ LEGISLATORS PtRCEPTJONS Of SOURCES OF USEFUL 
nrORMATION IN roUCATtON i^OLICY MAKING (N^ll) 



Frc^qu cnc'^ ^f Mcnt i o n 



By Legislator as By LcgisKitor as the One 

t-) "U scf u^l^ Source" ' Source '^^os t Pers on ally Us eful' 



Tennessee £duca t i on 

Assoc I nt ion TFAl ^ ] 9 

Slate Depjrtr^:Gnt of 

Educat ion "S S 

Loco I School District 

Officials h \ 

Parent-Teacher 

Assoc i a t Jon 3 0 

Loc J I Feacher s 

s soc i at ion 2 0 

Educat I on Connni ss i on 

of the States 2 0 



■Respondents couid indicate as many -sources as they Jes i red in response 
to jn open-ended ques Lion, 

■"■Several respondents indicated norc than one source, though only one was 
requested in an open-ended qucs 1 1 on , 



Table \h reveals that legislators listed only six sources as providers of 
useful infornation and all of theni are external to the legislature. More 
important fy, two sources ^re pre<fOTfi pant in these responses, the TEA and 
the SOE . This j> rcJoi^ i nanco v/.is even rriore pronounced when legislators were 
asked to identify the 090 source ri^ost oersonaMy useful, only one legrs- 
(ator indicated a sourr.e other than the TEA or the SOE, Conspicuously absent 
f ron this M s t v/^is the f de nl 1 f i ca t < O'l of Iccjislative staff as a source of 
I n f orf a t i on , Li ke^^ji se non-educa t i on 9 roups we re not i den t i f 1 ed as sources 
of use f u 1 i n forj a t ion , 
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(n terms of potential conflict that could surround mojnr school finance 
issues the legislators gave the rat i ngs shown i n T ab le 1 5 - 



TABLE 15 

LEGISLATORS' RATINGS OF POTENTIAL CONFLICT THAT COULD SURROUND A 
MAJOR SCHOOL FINANCE ISSUE IN THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE (N=ll) 



Importance 



Type of Conf I ict 



Great Moderate SI i qht None 



Bctv;een the Political Parties 

Betvjeen the Governor's Supporters and 
the Governor's Opponents 

Between spokesmen for the Cities and 
Those for Suburbs or Rural Areas 

Between Liberals and Conservatives 

Be tween Bus i ness b pokes men and 
Labor Spokes^nen 

Between Spokesmen for Wealthy School 
Districts and Those Spokesmen for 
Poor School 0 [ St r Ict s 

Other Conflicts ^SPECim--6 Responses^ 
Higher Education versus K-i2 



2 
h 



5 

6 



1 1 



1 

0 



The surprising finding v/as that in no instance did a nuijority of the legis- 
lators rate one of the types of conflict as beino of gre^it importance. This 
could be interpeted as being supportive* of the notion that school finance 
lias not been an area of strong ideological differences In the legislature. 
Ten of the 1 i 1 (jg i s I ato rs rated conf Met betv;een the Gove rnor ' s supporters 
and his opponents as beincj of moderate importance vjhich is supportive of 
our overall findings on the salicncy of the Governor's office in Tennessee, 
Very little conflict v/^is, indicated between busin*^ss and Kibt^r or spokesmen 
for wealthy as opposed to spokesmen for pODr scho.->l districts. Three members 
did rate the conflict between rural and urban spokesman as being of great 
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i npor ttin^u . Du/irnj -.on:^ oi our interviev^s the conpetition or conflict sur- 
rounding the [lursuit of I iri tod rt.:bourct.*s by spokest?an for the Universrty 
of fennesst-e system t3n:l tf"^^ K']Z spo^L^srun w.is niGnt ianei.t. This rs supported 
to sone extent by \hc. thf IcgislLitors who Indicated this was an are^i of 
great conflict^ as sh:>.-:n in Table 15. This conflict nay have been moru 
heavily supported it ha J listt-d it as one of the fixed choices in Table 
^5. A co^inent that was occlIS lonLi I ! y riade while >ve were in Tennessee was, 
*'The bin orange lobby^' (University of Tennessee^ is the ^st successful in 
the state. Some of those 1 nterv rewed felt that the legislature had favored 
the University of Tennessee system financially to the detriment of the K-t2 
systen, given the linrted state finances that were avai]ab)e throughout the 

All of the legislators ill) Jtjreed that education haJ been given top 
priority by Governor Dunn in his legislative program. The kindergarten issue 
and its financing was the pri^ory example cited by legislators. In addi- 
tion Some I eg i s 1 ato rs ment i oned ^pec i a 1 e ducat ion, increases in the teache r s ' 
salary schedule, ^md efforts to restructure the governance of higher educa'- 
tion (new State Board of Retjents) as examples of the Governor's education 
program. A majority of the legislators interviewed feit the Governor's 
chief means of advancing his programs were: (1) lobbying by his personal 
staff, (2) Republican party support, and (3) Republican Committee leaders. 
These party rnechan I sms were referred to more frequently than were such means 
as personal pleas to the legislature or dependence on the SOE. Legislators 
identified the Governor's nedia approach as beinf] the chief technique 
employed Jn advancing his finance-kindergarten proposal. Seven of the M 
legislators felt th<3t the Governor generally played a strong role <n deter- 
nfning school finance issues in Tennessee. 



The two cc«iiivii 1 1 CCS iviost frequently identifiodl by legislators being 
the decisive ones in respect to education legislation were the Finc-incep 
W^ys and Moans Committee and the Education Committee. Host comtnittee headers 
fett that their comnnttee pl^^yeJ ^ significant rok* m developing educa- 
tion leg i s 1 (Dt i on . Hov;ever^ this was not consistent v;ith their response 
to the question of how the committee pl^^yed its role. Some of these responses 
were: (I) "Comnittee doesn't originate 1 eg i s lat i on (2) "We are <Dn amend- 
ing agency/' (3) "l^e fncrely review propos^ISp" ^^nd {k) "Host proposals 
originate from the TEA ^nd SDE.'' As is obvious f rc>m ttesc responses the 
corsnittec leaders were somewhat confused over the i-^caning of dcve 1^ \j\q and 
dec i d I ncj ■ Our dato would seem to support the contention th.it the Tennessee 
leq i s 1 a*^" rit^rirf**/^ many issues but cont r i butud "1 i"t t ) r to t^c ^'^l\c^zt>^^cr^t 
of biic"<grojnd dcitii on these issues, 

in SLmm-iry, tho ieriislaturc "n Tennessc^^ ' ^i-vtrrr^^ l.^rL 
staff, t i -ne , jnd resources when it cori es to devc I op i T n-lcor^nden t pal icy 
pos i t i ons on educat f on . These cond i t ! ons , as we II .is tr.i J i t i on , have ted 
to d situ.:ition v^horeby thn ^ eg i s 1 -it lire acts as ."pn ar- ^tr^for het".voon the 
competing demands fioi^ Lho TEl^, Governo" and Cnr ^ i s'^ i f^^^"'' » thf higher 

educat ion systems in the state. 

The Re Ic^t i ons^h i p of thc^ Governor L o Oth er Actors 

We shali no^-; turn froTi the relationship of the legislature to other 
actors and describe the interaction of the Governor with thnso octor^. 
Clearly, the nost irrportant rclntion^hip betv;een essentuit policy actors 
in Tennessee during the t<ni3 of Ihi^ study was that of the Governor rind 
the CornJssioner of f:duCJtion, This relationship began on ri positive note 
but quickly dt^ t cr iora ted into a situation of conflict ^ind culminated with 
the resignation of the Comn j 5^ i oner . We have* previr^jS'/ e.ciborated this 
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issue .sj ..V .;i I i Jev oL ■ r'inf;![cji spoc^ to it In thi'> ^uctiu[i. vhile both 
the Governor jnj CL^nr i .-^iv^ntjfr viL\-/eJ thuir relationship as befny one of 
h>ub i J' r rce tht-V v;t.-rt not In ogruei^i^nt on thu spvciTic op^;rot!onal pro- 
cedures of thu- SUE ^^ul '^i^ rulu in educational 90vernjnce. It would appear 
that the Governor's v?cV ^/(3S that polftlcal considerations should remain as 
a factor in the operotuj-jv, oj the SOE - This had been the traditional state 
of affafrs tjnj furthermore would appear to be consistent with the existing 
governance roJef I'or t^uuc^t? . r orr in Tennessee. On tn^- other hand the Com* 
missioner VTev;ed ttie operation of the SOE largely from a professional per- 
spective, that included minimum of politrcal considerations. This differ- 
ence in philosophy oventi.aily ied to Stimbert^s drsnissal (resignation). 
Though Conrnissioner Sti-beit look his case to the press anJ to the people, 
the outcome remained the ^»aine because in Tennessee, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation serves ^^at the pleasure of the Governor»" 

The Governor's influence vm th the legislature was somewhat restricted 
because of party differences. The Democrats viere in the majority in both 
houses of the General Assembly, therefore they controlled the key leadership 
positions. If a particular governor is fortunate enough to have strong 
Influence In the legislature either as a result of a party majority or his 
own personal popuKirlty he can expect little *n the way of opposition from 
the other fortnal actors in the system. The SBE Tiiembers are appointed by 
the Governor and traditionally they have played a Tiiinimal role in policy 
formulation. The Comissioner is appointed by the Governor and the appoint- 
ment of most professional er^ployees in the SDE have to neet with the 
approval of the Governor. This is not to say that on occasion a Governor 
w\}) not be confronted v;i th a Corrni s s ioner with the power of a J. H. Warf. 
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The 5 eg i s 1 ('iture in Tennessee has traditionally followed the leader- 
ship of Oemocratic governors. Republican Governor Dunn upset this opera- 
t i ona 1 s ty 1 e f and the poor ly s taf f ed conifni ttees of the 1 eg i s I ture found 
it extremely difficult to corry out an independent policy role of their own. 
The Republican members voted strongly r\s o bloc in support of Dunn's pro- 
posalSf but they v/ere usually outnumbered, Sonie RepubMc^n legislators 
interviewed indicated that this party line support could be wet^^kening. 
The chief reason given for this was the Governor's over-depenj,ience on his 
(y.m staff and hick of consul t<i 1 1 on vjith Republican legislators. One Repub- 
lican legisl^itor stated: "He (Governor) depends on the advice of two men 
on his st^ff that are often uninformed nr give him poor advice.*' These 
neoative conr.ients plus the Democratic majority in the Gener^il Assembly have 
reduced the Governor* $ i nf 1 uence in the I eg i s ) a ture * A ) 1 of the 1 eg i s I ators 
(M) intervicvyed were in agreement that the Governor hdd given top priority 
to the statewide ki nderg^i r ten program. The Governor dnd his staff were also 
r n agreement with this a ssessmcn t , 

Since the Governor has the opportunity tn appoint nt le^iist four persons 
to the S8E during his fojr-yer^r tern^ of office and sorvt^s as ^in ex-offtcio 
member of the SBE, one would expect him to work closely with the Board in the 
formulation of educational policy. Ho-^ever^ this does not appear to be the 
case. Six of the eight Board riei'^bers interviewed indicated that the SBE 
does not work directly with the Governor and his staff when they are devel- 
oping legislative proposals <iffccting the public schools. The SDE State 
Board expert agreed v/ith this asses^R^ent, The Governor^ havever, rated 
the SBE as a good source of ideas and .advice, and he felt that *"he Board 
wdS of assistrince in the development of elementary and secondr^ry school 
finance legislation. The Governor attribute'^? his ratine? to his feeling that 
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the Board nuf:'bt.'rs reprcsen tjcl a broad spectrun of ueogr^phictM opinion, and 
hos a deep interest in education. The Governor added, thou^jn^ that he 
felt the SBE hc'ad rjrCLiter t)L^tentitil for Uvidership and influence; than it 
W3S presently exerting. no ntiTber of the Governar's personal staff rated 
the S8E as be t r^g the single nost useful source Vor providing information 
about the Public schools to the Governor. Two Tiiembers of the Governor's 
staff rated the SBE as a ninor source of advice and ideas to the Governor's 
office. One member of the Governor's staff conrimented "the submission of a 
resolution »s about the only source of influence at the command of the SBE." 

The Governor indicated that his most useful source of Information about 
the public schools v/as the SDE. However, he feU that the TEA would be a 
superior ^oi-rce if there ^vas not so much friction between himself and that 
group* The Governor's relationship vnth the TEA had been exacerbated 
by TEA' s neces s ity tonatntain its viability with the Oemoc rat i ca 1 1 y con- 
trolled [egislature* This was clearly the case in the finance-kindergarten 
proposal pushed by Dunn. The TEA'S statoftrent opposing political Inter- 
ference m the staffing of the SDE, which was rssued shortly after Stimbert's 
disnissalj was viewed by sore In the Governor's office as Indirect criticism 
of them. We found a noticeob^e coolness toward the TEA among the Governor's 
staff members. The Governor Identified the TEA and the PTA as the two edu- 
cation orga 1 i Z£)t i ons that were of rnOSt assistance to his office in the 
development of edudtron progrta^-s The Governor did not Identify any non- 
education interest groups that were useful in the developrent of education 
or school f i nance proposal s . Howeve r , his personal staff did identify the 
Tennessee Municipal League and the Tennessee County Services Association 
as having v/orked closely with the Governor's Office on education and school 
f i nance proposa I s , 
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In sunriary^ the Governor displayed ^ great de.i I of respect for the 
off Ice of the Commissioner of Education, in spite of his confrontation with 
Commissioner Strmbert. The SDE w^as rdtod by the Governor as his single 
most ijsef^jl information source concerning the public schools. His success 
in work i ng wi t h t he 1 eg i s ] ot ure has been fee ted by the Democr tic party 
dominance and a feeling among some Republican legislators that they ^are 
being ? qnored (too nuch reliance on person^al staffK The Governor's rel^a- 
tJonship with the TEA w^as not close bur he and His staff recognized this 
g roup ;as be i ng the most i nf 1 ut nt i o I educat f ond 1 i nte rest g roup . A 1 most 
all of the ^actors ^are in agreenent thot the Governor ha^ given top priority 
to education issues in his ^eyislatrve progra^i. 

Tennessee Education In te r es t G ro*,i ps , S t t urt urcv, jinj Re MiJ un^!^ jjj^ 

The n^aj or educat i on i n teres; t groups r n Tcnr^ijs^ec represent tht.^ teachers , 
the school boards, and the school administrators. Our data reveal that 
the Tennessee Education AssociLition \'jhich represents the teachers is by 
far the most influential iinong these cjroups. Th:Ej e^iuctitlon interest groups 
in Tennessee illustrate what l^nnaccone referred to as a s t a t ewi de mono-* 
1 i th i c sys tern, I annaccone' s typology i nc 1 uded Fou r has ic descriptors of 
state educational policy systems: (0 a _l_oca M y -^ba- ed d i spara te category 
which includes those states which are characteriz^_vJ by localism in the 
structure which link educational leaders arjtJ^ for example, the legislature; 
(2) a statewide nonolrthic structure v;here the chief point of tangency 
between the legislators and education f-:3lls at the state level in the forn 
of interest groups and j^encies> Further these interest groups corr^e to the 
legislature v;ith unified propostjlsi ''3^ the sta^ewi rfe f ijj^nented structure 
whi ch emphas i zes the 1 i nkoges that f^ll to state *cvol organization's and 
a gene i es ^ but these como to t he 1 eg i s 1 atu re f raqnente J , disunited, and often 
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in conflict ruthiM" than with con^^ensus; anJ (U) the st.^tewi dc synd i ca 1 
category for t hose states tha t government a I f y sane t i on a coa I i t ion , such ^s 
a special comnis^ion ( i .^micTcconci useJ the ininois School Problems Cc:ii" 
mission as an exompleK iJunerous states nnd particularly southern states 
have t rad i t ion.3 h y operated v;ithin the statevjrde monolithic framework in 
respect to state level education decision making. This style of operation 
has largely disappeared in those states where stress and conflict have 
caused splits between education Interest groups (such as NEA and AFT). 
In add i t ion con f 1 i ct between administrators and teacher s has cont r i buted 
to the d i sappea ranee of the mono I i t hi c approach i n some states . 

Tennessee, in our judgnentj continues to operate within the framework 
of the s t at ewi de mono! i t h i c structure. The TEA is the predominant educa- 
t iona 1 Interes t group • TEA p resen t ly accommodates teachers ^ pr i nc i pa I s , 
and superintendents under its umbreHa with little In the way of internal 
stress. The Tennessee School Boards Assocratron (TSBA) is the most visible 
education Interest group at the state level that is not included in the TEA, 
We observed little in the way of stress or conflict between the TEA and 
other organizations- At the present time the strength and resources of the 
TSBA are so few relative to those of the TEA that It could not serve as a 
genuine competitor to the TEA even if it desired to do so. Table 16 dis- 
plays some selected facts, for comparative purposes, about the major edu- 
cation interest groups in Tennessee. 

On all the indicators represented in Table !6 the resources of the TEA 
far exceed those of the TSBA, The Ten'iessee Assoc. 1^: t i on of School Adminis- 
trators (TASA) is a part oT the TEA so comparisons between those organiza- 
tions are not useful. The TASA does not have a full-^time professional 
employed to represent its interest; these functions are carried out by the 
^■■M-time staff of the TEA- The Secretary-Treasurer of the TASA is a full-time 
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einployoe of the Sttile Deparlment of LkUxolion. 

TA5LE: 16 



SELECTED CHARACTERtST I CS ABOUT TENNESSEE EDUCATION INTEREST GROUPS-- 
TENNESSEE EOUCATION ASSOCIATION (TEA), TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS (TASA) , tm TENNESSEE SCHOOL BOARDS /ASSOCIATION (TSBA) 







0 rgan I zai Jon 




CharactG r i St I cs 


TEA 


TASA 


TSeA 


Hembc rsh i p 


39, W*9 




W4l Boards 
705 Members 
{*3st imatcd) 


Income frm Dues (estir^otod) 


$9?9pO00 


S3, 651 


533,000 


Professional Staff 


27 


0 


2 


Lobby i s t 


Z f u 1 1 - 1 1 mt^ 
k part-t imc 


0 


2 part-t ime 


ResGorch Departrent 




No 


No 



SOURCE: JAlan /^uTdcThe 1 do ^ "The Plficc of Educational Interest GrouPs !n 



State Educational Policy-Making Systems," unnublished Ph.O, disser- 
tation J'CclunbuSp Ohio, The Ohio State University^ 1973K 

The point we are making is that even if the por.ential for disagreement betweer* 
the TEA and other education interest Qroups exists^ the other organizations 
generaUy have few conparative resources with which to advance their case. 

The TEA is recognized a^ the most powerful education Interest group 
by legislators as v-je 1 1 as State Ooiirtf m bers. The TEA wjs ranked as the 
top lobby in the state by the M legislators v;e interviewed, Table 17 dis- 
plays the iegisfjtors' rankings of the most influential lobbies with regard 
to all types of legislation* 

When asknd to identify the most influential education Interest group* 
9 of the M legislators Identified the TEAi The University of Tennessee 
v/as identified by two legislators. When legislators were asked for specific 
reasons for TEAS In f I uence , the fol lowi ng factors we re i dent i f ieH : 
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TABIE 17 

LEGISLATOR AS^J[:SSMfNTS OF INTUEST GROUPS THAT ARE THE 
MOST INPLDENTIAL WITH REC.AftCl TO LEGISLATION 



O^'moc rot) c Repub I ican 

Gro up Legislators (N =6) ^Lt^o^ ^ lotors {H^S) Tota l 

Tennessee Educnt i on A^s n * 
Farn Bureau Federation 
Tennessee Municipal Leoque 
Liquor Lobby 

Tennessee Taxpayers Afisn. 
lankers 
T rucker s 
Monu facturors 
University of Tennessee 



6 
5 
3 
2 
0 



5 
5 
0 
1 

2 
0 
0 
I 

0 



1 1 
10 
3 
3 
2 
) 



(0 status of teacher? in the local comrnun K f es , (2) fnfornation capability 
and gooJ research rep ort s , (3) ef feet i 1 obby 1 ng ab i 1 i ty p \M) pe rs i s tent 
and effective leadership (Executive-Secretary Don Sahll was frequently men- 
tioned). Most legislators Indicated that the other education interest 
groups at the state level were iveok and only p)ayed a minimal role. Host 
legislators (iO of il) feU that major education mterest groups presented 
a un I f i ed f ront on most legislate ve issues. Two I eg i s latars i nd icated 
that TEA^s mild efforts in tne area of professional recognition (collective 
bargafning) had caused some minor opposition to crop up but in genera) 
legislators indicated that tl^e TEA is not openfy opposed by other educa- 
tion interest groups. TEA officials felt that the s i of their Tnember- 
ship was their most important resource. In addition they stressed their 
research and information capobMity. We might add that the broad consti- 
tuency within the TEA contributes to Itb strength at the state leveK Most 
professional employees of the SOE either are or have been tnemberj of the 
TEA; in addition* a nu:^ber of State Board members (educators) are or have 
been members of the TEA, One legislator characterized thts situation; 
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^'It is hord to tt; I I where the inLcrest of the TtA slops those of the 

SOE begin 

The Tennesbuc Schoo 1 Bo<3r\ls A^soc i n t i on teo^lcrs i nd i coted t hat thtjy 
wore trying to i tup rove the : r' orgon i 2ot i on' s comniun i cot ions and e f feet i ve- 
ness. The education policies In which they have been nost octive, according 
to then, were cc r t i f i ca t ion ^ tcocher salaries, anJ policies concerning 
leaves of absence, Tlie leadership of the TSBA was aware of :ts relatively 
minor role In coiiiparlson to the rote of the TEA. 1 he TSBA leadership felt 
ntost of this disparity in influence could be associated with the vast dif- 
ference m the .ifnount of financial resources ^ivailable to each group. 

The TASA had little independent visibility cit the st^tc level. Many 
legislators simply viewed it as part of the TEA, In son^.e nistanccs tcgis- 
Utrjrs asked us to explain "TASA" to them as they were noc aware of the 
group. 

In summary, the monoMthic p^tt^rn exists among edipcat ton interest 
groups in Tennessee and they are linked closely to the SDE, The TEA js 
the do:nirtant force ifi the mortoUlh and few signs of change in this opera- 
tional state of affoirs were observed. 



SECTiON V 
SDH!V\RY AND t NTERPRE1AT 1 ON 

fn concluding the cose study, this section vnl I offer further Inter- 
pretation about Tennessee's sttfitowlde educ^ition governance picture as of 
1972-73. To facilitate the o^p lanat i on ^ sorrie thenes otreody rnentioned In 
the previous pages wiU be cnphtisized* The first and central theme cr 
threed that appears to run through this ca^e study ts the apparent recog- 
nition! by nany actors, that the structure for the governance of education 
in Tennessee has been inadequate* But recognition of structural shortcomfngs 
has not led to much agreen^ent os to v^hcJt boslc changes should be made. 

Many actors recognised and were critica! of the past political donifna- 
tlon of the state education agency. tn the beginning the posture of Governor 
Dunn appeared to indicate th^t ht^ was En favor of changing this method of 
ope ra 1 1 on. When i t became apparent mat the remova t of political patronage 
from the ope rat Ion of the SDE woul d c I dish with otl;er pol 1 1 j cal cons I de rat ions 
this position was abandoned. {A mernber of the Governor's staff contends that 
patronage considerations have dirnmlshed since )973.) 

Comn>issloner Stimbert's efforts to Introduce a new style (participatory- 
professional) of operation to the position of Commissioner caused considerable 
"grousing^^ In the S0£ and annong SBE members* The general coniplaint was that 
no one was acting as ^^captain of the ship*^' This new style was perceived by 
legislators and education interest group leaders as a lack of know-how on the 
part of Sttmbert- In other wordsi the traditional role expectations for the 
Commi f orer ' s position In Tennessee had become so well established that 
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deviations frofit these expcctat i ons re interpreted as a lack of ability. 
We do not view polittcs <ind educ^itlon as being nece^ssarlly incompatible. 
Poss lb !y sofTiC in termed i a te approacfi that wou Id not have emphas i zed the 
extremes of cither position cojld have led to a successful cVrange in opera- 
tional style m the Tennessee SDE- One can describe the actions of the 
Governor and Coj*imi ss i oner in their controversy positively in terms of the 
fnotiVations of both n\Gn, The Commissioner apparently felt that the best 
way to develop leadership among the stdjff of the SOE and among SBE members 
was to assume a nond i rect ive approach. At the same time he apparently felt 
that he had to defend the staff against wholesale "'head hunting" (firings) 
in order to gain their confidence. The Commissioner's positron against 
pol i t i ca I cons idor^t ions in personne 1 appo? ntnents presented probl erfis to 
the Governor- It \% possible that the Governor was sincere in his desire 
for some changes in the method of operating the SDE, though he may not have 
viewed these changes as going so far as to exclude his opportunity to meet 
other responsibilities, that Is, the advancement of the Republican party. 
Events that have occurred under the new Commissioner (Benjamin Carm/chael) 
suggest that efforts Low^-^rd upgrading and in^proving the Department are con- 
tinuing, Co^mi ss ioncr Ca rr^ii choe ! has rca r ranged the organ iza t !ona I st ructure 
of the Departnent and has brought in new personncJ to i<ey positions. A member 
of the Governor's staff describes the reorganizations as follows: 

Or. Ca rnuchac I hos b rough t jbout an extent i ve reorgan i 2at ion 
of that department which already Is resulting in improved 
Internal nanagcnent and extension of supervisory services to 
the )ocai school systems of Tennessee, In carrying out this 
reorgan izat i on , Dr , Ca rmichael restaf f ed a 1 most all of the 
management and supervisory level positions of any great sig- 
nificance in the department- He filled those positions with 
persons of his wn choosing and with a completely free hand 
in so far as the Governor was concerned. Management positions, 
for the rnos t part, now are staffed with younger Individuals who 
have a broad array of experience in education In Tennessee and 
el sewhere-^7 
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A second tf>fi7i^; v;js tho rohit;v*.^ly wc^^ik rote pl£^yod by the Jennosscc 
) eg J s t atiM'c* Duo to i n jdcqua tc s t^f f ing , I av poy , ^\^^.\ short scss i ons the 
I eg t s I Jitu re does little in the v/jy of i n ( t i t f ng cduc j 1 1 on f eg is lo 1 1 on . 
Now that the mtajority Oefiioc rat i c ptirty in the legisl^tur'c finds the execu- 
\.!vc branch controUed by the opposition it is in ^in adversary position 
V';ithoijt the ability to off\*r much in the way of olternotivc proposals- 

Third, the role ond Impact of the S8E have 1 1 ad 1 1 i ono 1 1 y been ovei - 
shadcwed and dominated by the Conmi ss toner and the Governor, The Tennessee 
SBE appeared to us to b e in a ^tJte of flux, Sorio men^.bers were cognizant of 
the Board's negative iinoge and v;er"e in favor of change; others^ havcver^ 
oppearcid to be generally s^stisfieil with e^^isting conditions,, In spite of 
the overall negative in^ge of the 5BE found in our data vje found some signs 
of change that couid lead to an improvon^ent of the Board's image* Some of 
these are: (0 The emergence of the two-party systciTi in Tennessee which is 
negating some of the cotistraints pkiced on a Board of Education by a one- 
party system in which all decisions are left to the governor and his cabinet 
with the Board serving as a 1 eg i t i n^i z i ng agent, (2) The formation of the 
Board of Regents on July 1, 1972 which removed the concern for higher edu- 
cation from the doinain of the Board of Education, thus giving the Board miJch 
more time to focus on K-1? issues ^nd concerns {it was esti^nated that before 
the Board of ftejents v;3S established up to 85 per cent of the Board of Edu- 
cation's time was spent on higher education concerns), (3) The efforts made 
by CoiTiiTiF ss lOner Stimbert to change the operating style of the Corjut s s 1 oner 
(much of this was aborted by the Board's difficulty in assuming more respon- 
sibility and the Ccxnmi ss ! oner " s short term). 

The Tennessee Education Association and the Tennessee School Boards 
Association are encouraging the State Board to get more actively involved 
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in the lotjiskuivc process. This action is possibly hoscj on the. premise 
that the Bo<a rcl couJit have substonti<3l pov;or if it chose to exercise it. 
Recently, tho N<3shv I T Ic "Tg n ne-ase. in (nL->wspof>(?r) reported th<at the Board 
un<an imO'js 1 y endorsed the idea of having school superintendents oppointed 
by the \oc<i\ boards of education. This is not a ne\'j issue, but it does 
I nd i cate that the Bo^ird has dec! ded to i"e<act i v<ate the i ssue , wh ich , i f 
acted uj^^Qn^ would call for a st^^tewiUe reft^renduri. This measure \^as intro- 
duced by a ncv^ board cieniber, which seems to stibstant uite son^ewhat the position 
that rew appofntees to the Board arc toking more aggressive action to get 
things done* 

In spite of this sign, one must remain cognizant of the fact that 
there arc opposing forces that are working ag^iinst the emerging power of 
the State Board in Tennessee, Onty t^.-;o wHi be mentioned. First, the 
executive type system of governnxnt does not lend itself to giving away 
its base of power to any group other than the Governor and his cabinet. 
The Governor of Tennessee has more appointive pajcr than any other governor 
in the fifty states and the system is structured for hin to niaintain that 
power. The Governor noL only appoints Lhe Cornnt ss i oner of Education vjho 
acts as chairran of the Board, in addition, ho appoints BOrird nie^bcrs wlitch 
aMo.vs hJm to pick and choose and bin Id a per^on^]) base of power on the Board. 
Scconru Board f]rcn>bcrSj by and larfjo, do not have the necessary time nor^ in 
many Ccses^ the access to Information that aMov/s thc\^ to i>akc decisions with 
confidence. It would appear that this Board wifi have to have strong leader* 
ship from sone of its o^/n neubcrs in settrncj up the mechanism needed to both 
inform and involve all Board mcmbors. At present, the Board of Education 
receives almost all of its information frooi the SDE and according to most 
Board members J this information is not always useful. One member commented: 
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^'What we g^!t from tht^ SDF. is data what wo need is bL^ckground and under- 
standing," Thus mervbors have added thaL the Board is never given alternatives 
to consider* It is forced into the role of votiruj yea or nay on a single 
propose I , 

The fourth theme h/is to do witfi the role of the T£A as one of major 
importance \ n educeit ionol dec i s ^ on maki ng in the state • TEA i s recogn i^ed 
by legislators, (renbers of the Governor's office, and State Board members 
as the strongest education interest group in the state. Their lobbying 
ability and the qualftv of the information they provide are both rated high 
by other actors, (n our opinion ihe educational interest group structure in 
Tennessee \s a priri^e example of what lannaccorte referrcti to as a s ta tew f de 
mono) i th > The education interest c^oup structure in Tcnn^i^see displays few 
signs of internal stress. In contrast to some other states, teachers and 
administrators are not in conflict over such issues as due process^ con^ 
tinuing contracts, and professional ne^^ot i a t i cms , How soon these issues 
will become nore divisive in Tennessee we have no v-^ay of Knowing* If the 
pattern that has occurred in other states holds tr^ue^ the stress surrounding 
these issues v^ri t I eventually occur in Tennessee, dut for the present we 
observed <^ minimum of stress on these issues during our research in the 
state- 

In sunmary^ based on our observations we judge the influence of the key 
actors on educational decision making in Tennessee in the following manner: 
The Governor s-has a great deal of influence and friuch of this occurs because 
of the nature of the governance structure in Tennessee, The Commissioner *- 
has the potential for gre^t influence. He is independent of the SSE but 
Jacks independence from the Governor, The State Board of Education --must 
be one of the weakest in the nation; part of this occurs because of the 
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structur^^l n^ode' In Tennessee. The S6E tio^s not select *;he cofnnii ss i oner nor 
can they rcfiiovc hum Furthermore members of the S6E cio not select the chair- 
mon of their avn groupj the corrimi ss I oner serves in this capacity by statute. 
Lastly the SBE meets only on a quarterly basis vjhlch contributes to its 
minimal role. The S6E is largely dependent on the Governor, SDE and TEA for 
the inrtititton of education policy. Byway of contrast, the TEA p 1 ays a 
strong role in education policy development- This organization has a great 
deal of unity and has a favorable invnge with most actors in the system. 
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